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Visit == 
BAR HARBOR = 
This Season 


Unsurpassed ocean, lake and 


mountain scenery. The home 






of Lafayette National Park. 
Nature's wonderland down 
onder near the rising sun. 







JInequalled invigorating cli- 
mate. Yachting, Golf, Tennis, 
Races, etc. 

Daily Concerts | members of 
the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 
Bar Harbor provides either 
the most intensive club and 
social life or quiet and rest. 


Your preference and pocket- 
















book are suit in mansion, 
cottage, bungalow, hotel, club 
or lodging house. 

Write for booklets. Ask 
questions. 
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for men, women and 
children combines 

quality, style, distinc- 

tion and value toa. 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mrrror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


StTorM 
White. 

The heroine is a daughter of Nature, like- 
wise the daughter of the ‘‘mayor”’ of a squatter 
settlement. Elemental in her emotions, she 
was loving and beloved of all until fate tore 
her from her father, little brother and sweet- 
heart. Then the lion in her awoke and she 
wreaked vengeance upon the enemies of the 
A tense novel. 


Country Potty by Grace Miller 
Boston: Little Brown & Co., $1.75. 


squatters. 

Gotp Out or CELeBEs by A. E. Dingle. Bos- 
ton: Little Brown & Co., $1.75. 

An adventurous romance of the Dutch East 
Indies. Frontispiece by George W. Gage. 
My Seconn Country (FRANCE) by Robert 
Dell. New York: John Lane Co., $2. 

A friendly criticism of France by one who, 
loving her, is not blind to her shortcomings. 
He declares that modern French institutions 
are very defective and in need of drastic re- 
forms. He points out the spiritual bank- 
ruptcy of the bourgoisie and the unenviable 
position of the various political parties. 

Tue Roap To En-Dor by E. H. Jones. New 
York: John Lane Cc., $2. 

Mr. Jones and C. W. Hill were two Eng- 
lish prisoners in a Turkish prison camp. They 


took up spiritualism with the sole idea of en 
tertaining their fellow prisoners. Though a 
“the beyond” and 
other minds in this sphere” 
tended to 


the messages from fror 


Ld 
receive were 


faked by 
they were so convincing to their auditors as t 
obtain for the prisoners Turkis| 


from their 


captors many comforts, and even consideration 


from the Turkish War Office. In the end th 
spookish activities resulted in their 
and they now have difficulty in convincing th 
scientists that their were in fac 


faked. 


messages 


of life in 
documented. 


prison camps. All 
Illustrated. 


RUSSIAN 
New 


A  GuwuiIpE_ To 
Moissaye J. Olgin. 
Brace & Howe. 


York: 


A consideration of all. the important writers 
1917, giving a 


of Russia between 1825 and 
brief account of each writer’s life, his place ir 
literature, the nature of 
his contribution to thought. 


Russian 
talent, 
short appreciation 


books and a 


work in question. Indexed. 

Tue TripLe Mystery by Adele Luehrmann. 
New York: Dodd Mead & Co. 
Three friends die under 
stances within three weeks. 
the death of the third that foul play is sus- 
pected. Why and by whom? are the ques- 
tions. There is a sad faced girl in a squirrel- 
cap who darts in and out of the story unex- 

pectedly and adds further to the mystery. 


peculiar circum- 
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release, 


Aside from the light thrown on spirit- 
ualism the book affords an interesting history 
assertions are 


LITERATURE by 
Harcourt, 


his artistic 
This is 
supplemented by a list of his most important 
of each as 
quoted from the best Russian criticism of the 
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" Is VIOLENCE THE Way Out or Our Inpvs. 
ll TRIAL Disputes? by John Haynes 
n New York: Dodd Mead & Co. 


Holmes, 


An attempt to apply to the industrial git. 
uation the doctrine of non-resistance, involy. 
ing a program of courageous action and cop. 
structive reform based on the fundamental 
idea of national good will. Originally pre. 
pared for the pulpit of the Community Church 
of New York. 
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Bruce by 
York: E. 


Albert Payson Terhune. 
P. Dutton & Co., $2. 


New 


The author of “Lad: a Dog” writes here 
of a superb collie. He is a genuine dog lover 
and an excellent writer. The combination js 
irresistible. 


How Presipents ArE Mave by Arthur Wal- 
lace Dunn. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 


: Co., 75c. 


A review of the political history of America, 
showing what factors arose in the nomination 
and election of presidents from the time of 
Washington to Wilson. Incident and _ acei- 
dent are shown to be even more potent than 
great national issues in the choice of a chief 
executive, or rather, that the good of the 
political party is considered by the party lead- 
ers to transcend the good of the people. 


JosePpH by René Bazin. New 


Harper & Brothers, $1.75. 


Pierre & 
York: 


This story has had the distinction of appear- 
ing serially in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
It shows Bazin at his best in the delineation 
of character and the recital of stirring events. 
It glorifies France. The plot concerns two 
Alsatian brothers who fought on opposite sides 
in the great war. Translated by Frank Hun- 
ter Potter. Frontispiece in color. 


Linpy Ioyp by Marie C. Hoffman. Boston: 


Marshall Jones Co., $1.75. 


A tale of the mountain folk, by one who 
has lived among them. It has to do with a 
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sweet, beautiful girl who loved the young 
stranger who came among them, but through 
fear for his life was compelled to marry a 
drinking moonshiner. The latter, too, has 
some degree of nobility of soul and arouses 
the sympathy of the reader. There is a happy 
ending. 


ENGLAND TO AMERICA by Margaret Prescott 
Montague. New York: Doubleday Page & 
Co., “$i. 


This little book has many points to com- 
mend it to the reading public: the quality of 
its writing, the high compliment paid to the 
English, the very graceful and gracious in- 
troduction by John Drinkwater, the excellence 
of the story itself. It drew the first prize of 
the O. Henry Memorial Committee for the. 
first American story of 1919. 


THE TrutH oF SprriItuAtisM by “Rita” 
(Mrs. Desmond Humphreys). Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.50. 


The higher phases of spiritualism reverently 
considered by a devotee. 


THe Report OF THE SEYBERT COMMISSION 
on SprrituatisM. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., $1.50. a 


This commission was composed of William 
Pepper, Robert Ellis Thompson, Horace How- 
ard Furness, James W. White, S. Weir 
Mitchell, George A. Koenig, George S. Fuller- 
ton, Coleman Sellers, Calvin B. Knerr and 
Joseph Leidy. During more than a year they 
investigated and experimented with famous 
mediums, slate writings, spirit manifestations 
through lights, raps and other sounds. Al- 
though this was in 1887 the findings of the 
committee are of equally great interest today. 
The commission was appointed by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania to investigate modern 
spiritualism in accordance with the request of 
Henry Seybert. 


A Son or Courace by Archie P. McKishnie. 
Chicago: The Reilly & Lee Co., $1.75. 


Romance, mystery, adventure in the early 
days of the Canadian oil fields. 
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The Putridity of Politics 


By William Marion Reedy 


EADING the political news, of which the 
daily prints are overfull these days, is 
not calculated to make one believe other- 
wise than that “men are a little breed,” even 
when they are of our so-called “great.” The 
politics with which we are regaled are not 
the politics of ideas or idealism, but of ma- 
neuver and trickery and of money—especially 
money. Upon the surface of the churning 
pettinesses and venalities there is a froth of 
idealist pretense which deceives no one. The 
idealism that made us rapt and exalted in 1917 
is something we are ashamed of now. Indeed, 
as H. L. Mencken says, we were illuded by 
the press-agents of the war, and the illusion is 
passed. The hard facts of the peace have dis- 
enchanted us, and we have become realists in 
the most degraded sense of the word—that is, 
one would think so from reading the revel of 
disparagement, scandal and general denigra- 
tion which make up the political news. One 
might look in vain for any faint pulse of con- 
structive statesmanship in the turmoil for 
partisan advantage and personal place. 

Almost every aspirant for the Presidency is 
besmirched as a man who is out to buy the 
great office. Funds for the advancement of 
this man or that range in size from a simple 
hundred thousand to a rumored $5,000,000. 
Those funds come necessarily from rich men, 
the candidates themselves, or their friends. 
They are expended by campaign managers in 
ways we can but dimly surmise. 

Some of the money went for publicity, in 
pamphlets and newspapers and circular letters 
to the voters, but most of it, we suspect went 
to party leaders, large or small, who do not 
pretend to explain what they did with it. We 
know that men in these days will not work 
for anybody for nothing. Campaigns are inev- 
itably expensive. But the conclusion we reach 
from all the evidence is that no one can hope 
to aspire even to run for a Presidential nom- 
ination if he is not a very wealthy man or 
backed by wealthy men. Why, it cost more 
than a quarter of a million dollars to elect a 
man Senator from Michigan. It has cost Gov- 
ernor Lowden $38,000 to get delegates fa- 
vorable to his nomination, in Missouri, and the 
masses of Republican voters knew nothing of 
it. The money went into the pockets of a 
very few men, who were in the position to get 
it. Lowden put up $400,000 of his own money 
to make the race. General Wood’s friends con- 
tributed a million. Senator Poindexter, with 
no more show than a one-legged man in a 
kicking match, had a fund of $75,000. And 
even the supervirtuous Hiram Johnson had 
a treasury of $200,000. Attorney General 
Mitchell Palmer’s fund was not so large, but 
his organization was constructed out of the 
machinery of his office as custodian of alien 
property during the war, and some of his 
workers were men representing interests in 
conflict with the Government and presumably 
grateful for favors, past or to come, from the 
man whose duty it is, or was, to prosecute 
those interests. The story of Mr. Bernard 
Baruch’s proposal to raise $5,000,000 to nom- 
inate Mr. McAdoo is at least a year old. Men 
like Senator Harding, Ambassador Gerard, 


Governor Coolidge, who started to be candi- 
dates, found the cost of candidacy too high 
and quit. Even the eminent Mr. Hoover’s 
friends had a fat fund to draw on for the 
acceleration of opinion in their favorite’s be- 
half. The money of the candidates looms 
larger than their qualifications for the place 
they seek. And the whole situation looks to 
the ordinary person to be simply one in which 
the candidates had to bid for and buy, in ways 
direct or indirect, the controllers of the state 
machines who delivered delegations for a 
price. It would be waste of words to dwell 
upon the scandalousness of such a condition 
—the bosses selling the people and the Pres- 
idency and inevitably swindling some of the 
purchasers. 


The investigation of the campaign funds 
was instigated by the friends of Senator John- 
son—the irreconcilable opponents of the treaty 
and the League of Nations—with the purpose 
of eliminating General Wood and Governor 
Lowden. The thing seems to be accomplished, 
but more than that, Johnson’s peaching on his 
own crowd probably eliminates himself. He 
has no brilliant reputation for loyalty, as all 
will concede who recall how Hughes lost Cal- 
ifornia by a shave that nevertheless spared his 
whiskers, while Johnson, on the Hughes ticket 
carried the state for Senator. The Lowden and 
Wood men will not swing to Johnson who has 
bespattered them with mud. Johnson intro- 
duced abuse and accusation into the campaign 
and fought like an Apache rather than a white 
man. He was the only honest man and poor 
—though his own campaign fund was not to 
be sneezed at and he had reactionaries as bad 
as any behind Wood, backing his canvass. 
Johnson in the convention can beat anybody, 
including Hoover, but it is doubtful that he 
can nominate himself. The delegations he 
has smirched will not go to him. And the party 
at large is discreditéd by the exposures he has 
brought about. He has apparently prepared 
the way for the nomination of a dark horse 
—anyone but Johnson. If that comes, that’s 
what’s coming to Johnson for opening up the 
mud batteries, especially when his own hands 
are not immaculate. Johnson has immensely 
improved the chances of Democratic success 
by showing up the Republicans as the party of 
the plutocracy bent on buying the Presidency. 

In all this the issues of the campaign are lost 
sight of, if there are any issues. From the 
tone of Democratic declarations it is @asy te 
see that the Democrats will be lukewarm about 
the treaty. The leaders are not for the treaty 
absolutely without reservations. Mr. Bryan 
is for reservations, even for the Lodge reser- 
vations, Senator Johnson, who voted as one 
opposed to any league of nations now denies 
that is his stand, but says he is opposed only 
to the proposed English League of Nations. 
He seems to be wobbling over to the reserva- 
tionists, in opposition to whom he has made his 
campaign thus far. Senator Reed of the in- 
vestigating committee would appear to have 
got Mitchell Palmer’s goat. He has smeared 
the Attorney General’s campaign with the sus- 
picion of support from profiteers and pro- 
Germans in his power. The double-cross has 
not been so firmly affixed to McAdoo—yet. 
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The investigation has been a great success 
in discrediting pretty nearly everybody. Its 
results have utterly drowned out any discus- 
sion of any constructive domestic proposals of 
government. All we hear of is the unanimous 
blather of the politicans on the theme, “Down 
the Bolsheviki!” Nothing about the cessation 
of the White Terror. No word about restora- 
tion of civil liberties and abolition of war- 
time repressions. A riot of silence about the 
democratization of industry. All the politi- 
cians praising the snap Esch-Cummins bill 
that gives the railroads to the plutes and gives 
labor's claims to participation in management 
the “horse-laugh.” No whisper about reducing 
taxation, but a wild pell-mell to support the 
soldiers’ bonus at the taxpayers’ expense, to 
win the soldier vote. And Bryan casting a 
bait for the women with his cry for a consti- 
tutional declaration for a single standard of 
morals for men and women. All “springes to 
catch woodcocke.” Nothing is important but 
getting the votes, and nobody must be against 
anything anybody wants, except the radicals, 
or for anything to which anybody’s opposed 
except the reformers, for whom there's but 
one epithet, “Bolshevik!” How remindful of 
Lear's “scurvy politician who seems to see the 
things he does not!” 

The great confidence game is on. There is 
the labor vote to be tickled with phrases, and 
the rich to be assured by declarations against 
radicalism—all weasel worded ; all qualified to 
meaninglessness. ‘There’s the lingering Ger- 
man vote to be pleased by fighting the treaty 
because it’s Wilson’s, and the Irish vote to be 
comethered with opposition to England. Sen- 
ator Johnson denounces the League of Nations 
as English. Hurroo! Forthwith Secretary 
Daniels discloses that the British navy didn’t 
know how to carry on the war, and President 
Wilson makes public his address to naval ofh- 
cers in which he said that they should go in 
and destroy the submarine nests because the 
British naval authorities were too wedded to 
tradition to dare attempt it. Then both Dem- 
ocratic and Republican congressmen “‘reso- 
lute” their opinions of British treatment of 
Ireland, though they have never said a word 
about arrests without bail and punishment 
without trial’ for political offenders in this 
country and wouldn’t for their lives do any- 
thing about negro anto-da-fes in the South and 
Southwest. And Secretary of State Bainbridge 
Colby ducks the issue when he tells Congress 
it can pass a resolution calling for recognition 
of the Irish Republic if it wants to, he has no 
facts to warrant his advising them not to do 
so. The administration won't let itself be put 
in bad with the Irish vote. The President him- 
self digs up and prints his rather foolish 
amateurish twisting of the British lion’s tail 
aboard the Pennsylvania, away back in 1917. 
Both parties back and fill and dodge and wob- 
ble as to prohibition. ‘The wise men say let 
it alone, keep it out of the campaign, not be- 
cause its presence there would cloud and clut- 
ter other issues, but because by saying noth- 
ing they will offend neither the wets nor the 
drys. Even as to the treaty and the League 
of Nations the Byzantine logothetes of 
both parties are racking the dictionaries for 
language that shall read favorably both to the 
friends and to the enemies of the covenant. 

Concerning the high cost of living and its re- 
duction there is no program on either side. 
The profiteers are condemned, that’s all. The 
parties are split on the League of Nations be- 
‘cause the politicians have not yet decided how 
the people stand. The politicians have no 
conviction. They await a sign. They are play- 
ing safe. Principle is in the discard. It has 
at least fled to the minor groups or parties 
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who can take a definite stand for something or 
against something, because they have nothing 
to lose. 

Against this apparent deadly balance of 
forces in both the old parties what have the 
people to expect’? Nothing more than the 
change of one crowd of politicians for another. 
There is no forward leadership—nothing but 
sidestepping. There is no positive program 
of readjustment of national life after the dis- 
locations and confusions of the war, There is 
no clear-cut proposal of remedy for any of the 
conditions under which the people suffer— 
nothing but one set of politicians trying to put 
another set of politicians in a hole. And while 
this is going on, the elements that profit by ex- 
isting conditions are in no danger of dislodg- 
ment from their position of control of the 
country. The profiteers are safe, so are the 
masters of credit, so are the holders of all 
forms of privilege. The parties are undiffer- 
entiated. The Democrats are now more infat- 
uated centralizers and concentrators of gov- 
ernment than the Republicans and they are 
equally voracious tax-eaters, with their incred- 
ibly multiplied bureaus and commissions. They 
both fear and frown on both plutocracy and 
proletariat, seeking votes from both. There 
is no hope for the people in this kind of pol- 
itics, if in any kind, for politics means noth- 
ing but appetite for office to be gratified by 















any sacrifice of principle or by any use of 
money for the debauchery of the system of 
election. The people are disheartened or dis. 
gusted with the patent meaninglessness of pol- 
itics, the more so after their period of patriotic 
self-sacrificing exaltation of idealism during 
the war, They watch it as a game between 
rivals intent only upon spoils. The politicians 
here are as cynical as those older statesmen at 
Paris who put the “deal” in idealism. 

Political democracy looks more and more 
like a failure. The people can hope for noth. 
ing from political puttering with conditions. 
The way out is through popular organization 
for economic democracy because in_ political 
democracy privilege is in power and paralyzes 
all honest efforts for wide-reaching and deep- 
searching reform. Politics is for politicians 
and politicians pimp for privilege, seducing 
the people with vain shows of purpose. Read 
the news of the past week and dare say it js 
otherwise. Is any politician, caught with the 
goods, ashamed? No. Are we not at the 
last limit of Henry Adams’ degeneration of the 
democratic dogma ? 

After war’s wild ecstacy of devotion and 
sacrifice ‘for a better world—this descent to 
dungy earth. Give us an ounce of civet apoth- 
ecary to sweeten our imagination, for the facts 
in the news of the day shake faith and poison 
hope. 


“400,000,000 Pieces of Silver”’ 


By William Marion Reedy 


ALK about money expenditure in po- 
litical campaigns! How about the ex- 


penses of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, against which certain Presbyterian, 
Methodist and other leaders have made pro- 
test? The movement is trying to raise $400,- 
000,000 for religious and social work. The 
size of the sum sought has evoked criticism 
because of its suggestion of a combination of 
God and Mammon. It seemed that the enter- 
prise promised a realization of the dream of a 
union of Christian denominations in religious 
effort, but the thing that cast a doubt upon 
that hope was the prominence in the move- 
ment of the crown prince of Standard Oil. 
To some the money loomed larger than the 
religion, So the harmony of the more than 
thirty denominations united in the movement 
was disturbed. The Presbyterians have thus 
far created the most disturbance, politely, but 
firmly, giving a strongly qualified support to 
the undertaking. Other dissent has been thus 
far mostly individual rather than denomina- 
tionally official; that is to say, many pastors 
are against the movement, while their denom- 


jnational organizations are committed to it. 


On Friday, last, at Philadelphia, support of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America was withdrawn from the Inter- 
church World Movement, but it was decided 
to continue the New Era Movement and cut 


the annual budget from $900,000 to $400,000. 


The New Era movement is one of strictly 


Presbyterian effort within the church, de- 


signed to simplify collection of funds, co- 
ordinate church boards and carry on the work 
of the church through a central committee. 


Regarding the Interchurch World Move- 


ment the assembly adopted the new plan of 
the Executive Commission providing for con- 
tribution of $100,000 for the ensuing year to 
the movement, “when properly organized,” to 
be used for the payment of its current operat- 
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ing expenses as a going concern for that 
period and for no other purpose. The As- 
sembly was almost unanimous in declining 
to incur any further obligations for the 
Interchurch movement as _ organized and 
controlled. The Executive Commission was 
authorized to immediately provide payment 
by the Presbyterian church of the $1,000,000 
underwritten last year, but the Assembly in 
no manner recognizes its liability for any in- 
debtedness not specifically authorized by it. 
The Executive Commission is to have full dis- 
cretion as to how representatives of the Pres- 
byterians shall function with the representa- 
tives of other agencies in the Interchurch 
movement. 

This action by the Presbyterians shows how 
difficult it is to affect a union of Christian 
churches. It is especially difficult when the 
movement is complicated with other than re- 
ligious objectives. The Presbyterians will en- 
ter the League of Churches with very emphatic 
reservations as to their right of self-determin- 
ation and creedal and disciplinary sovereignty. 
The movement, however, doesn’t stop because 
of the Presbyterian insurgency, though it ap- 
pears to be cutting expenses. 

At a meeting in New York, a week ago 
Monday, “behind closed doors,” as the New 
York Times report has it, with John D, Rocke- 
feller, Jr. “among those who sat through 
every moment of the convention,” that gen- 


tlemen presented the budget calling for 
$9,000,000, itemized as follows: 
Current expenses, not to exceed $150,000 

a month, July 15, 1920, to May 15, 

RRS SAE em 
Estimated interest charges...............:.c00-0-+- 600, 
Continuation campaign expenses, May 15 

“Ss 3 SS. ee ree 00,000 
Running expenses-of movement, May 1 

a ke . . SRE Reeser emma 2,000,000 
Balance of budget of 1919-1920.....0000000...... 5,000,000 





Total required to May 15, 1921........$9,600,000 
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According to the newspapers, Mr. Rocke- 
feller declared the budget to be conservative, 
and. analyzed the running expenses of $2,000,- 
000 in the following estimated amounts: 


To May DS RiaL OAD etc te eer itdesd inci ctte dictate $1,000,000 
\May 15 to June ES. E9a:..2..°. Psdenobiiueesantodvente 750,000 
Game 19 bo Jey 15, TODD veccccnsnsenenscsooserss 250,000 


During the sixteen months of the move- 
ment’s existence the maximum expenditure 
was $1,000,000 a month. After July 15th the 
expenses of the organization are to be so ad- 
iusted as not to exceed $150,000 a month. 
Heretofore the movement has depended on 
the underwriting by the thirty co-operating 
denominations, receiving a loan without se- 
curity of $7,295,622. The financial drive is 
to be pushed to a climax by July 15th this 
year. 

" This religious budget is a new thing, in 
both religion and finance. Some of it is to 


he expended for “Americanization.” What is | 


Americanization? Some of it is, as preached, 
a drive against organized labor and against 
heterodoxies, so-called, in politics and in polit- 
ical and social economics—a euphemism for 
fighting minimum wage bills and other social 
legislation. Some of it is Mitchell Palmerism. 
It was the protective mask of. the expulsion 
of the five Socialist assemblymen from the 
New York Legislature, for their political 
views. The Lusk Committee in New York 
started in to Americanize people with raids 
and policemen’s clubs, recalling the phrase 
of the army song about the Filipinos, “Civilize 
‘en With a Krag!” How much of the fund 
of $400,000.000 to be raised is to be devoted 
to Mr. William Jennings Bryan’s latest para- 
mount issue of putting the Mann act in the 
Federal Constitution as the twentieth amend- 
ment ? 

This Interchurch World Movement is un- 
der suspicion in many ways, For example, 
there is one large Christian denomination that 
looks upon it dubiously—the Roman Catholic. 
The movement is understood to propose to 
Christianize the people of certain Latin coun- 
tries who have been Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians for centuries before Martin Luther or 
Calvin was heard of. Catholics say that the 
movement in such countries can have but one 
effect—to play into the hands of the atheists 
who are fighting the church in those countries. 
The Catholics say that tendency is towards 
anti-religious Bolshevism or Communism. 
Surely religionists like the Rockefellers can- 
not want that to happen on the strength of 
their good money. And the governments of 
Catholic countries will not like a movement 
that thus tends to undermine authority. 

But there is a worse suspicion abroad than 
this upon the part of the Catholics. It is the 
suspicious attitude of the workers. Broadly 
speaking the workers feel that the Church is 
against them, that it is and always has been 
allied with privilege. The poundings of the 
pulpit are all against unrest—a man should be 
content and thankful to remain in the posi- 
tion in life in which God placed him. The 
Church gets its money from the rich and gives 
value received in return. The pulpit mostly 
plays privilege’s game. Let a preacher assail 
privilege and the silencer is put upon him in 
short order. So when the Interchurch Move- 
ment comes along with proposals and a pro- 
gram for social work, the working people look 
upon it as a Greek bearing gifts, therefore to 
be feared. Wherever and whenever $400,000,- 

are gathered together in whatever name, 
the workers know that much money is not 
naturally on their side. The workers feel 
more and more that religion has been used 
upon them as “dope.” It is used to drug them 
into dreams of a happy hereafter in which 
they are reconciled to poverty and injustice 
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here and now. It is an evasion of the pur- 
port of the prayer, “Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in Heaven,” and of the petition, “Give 
us this day our daily bread.” And the workers 
hate alms of all kinds. They want justice. 
To their thinking the Church doesn’t stand 
for justice. The Church says it does, but the 
workers do not know it or see it. When 
the workers read of a $400,000,000 fund to be 
raised at a cost of $9,000,000, they feel that 
if the money is to be used in any relation to 
them at all, it will be used against them. 


Who can blame them, then, for thinking of 
the Interchurch World Movement fund as 
being perfectly described with beautifully al- 
lusive irony in a headline upon an article about 
it, in the Freeman, New York—‘‘400,000,000 


pieces of silver?” 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 


Another Conquest of Mexico 

NVASION of Mexico Urged if Order is 
not Restored,” says a headline in Tuesday 
morning’s Globe-Democrat. The Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate is in favor 
of such a program. Certain Big Business in- 
terests are ready for it. Why not let Mexico 
do her own restoring of order’ And if: we 
go in there to restore order we shall undoubt- 
edly take something that we will not restore, 
to-wit, Mexico. We tried to restore order in 
Europe, and look at it now. We took a bit 
of a hand at restoring order in Russia too, 
but Russia insists upon her own kind of order. 
It seems that we have enough to do to restore 
order here. The United States has no busi- 
ness in Mexico and should leave her to her 
own self-determination. It should recognize 
a government there as soon as it is a govern- 
ment de facto if not de jure. So far as con- 
cerns financial aid, this government’s func- 
tions include nothing in the nature of lending 
the money of our taxpayers to other nations 
and taking mortgages upon their property 
or revenues or a bond of fate upon their 
political representatives. The intervention- 
ists propose to make a_ treaty with 
such a Mexican government as will be 
amenable that will exact of that country 
conformity to our ideas of taxation, re- 
vision of the Mexican constitution with re- 
gard to religious teaching and political com- 
ment by religious periodicals. and that certain 
provisions as to education shall be revised. 
All these things may be, and indeed are, good 
from the American point of view, but Mexico 
naturally wants a Mexican constitution—a 
poor thing, maybe, but its own. There is no 
reason why the United States should fix up a 
constitution for Mexico. There is no call for 
this country to impose its Kultur on the land 
to the south of us. We went to war not long 
ago to stop that sort of thing. And it is 
doubtful if the people of this country want 
to finance Mexico so that a bunch of bankers 
can make a juicy rake off on the loans. Mex- 
ico and Mexicans don’t want to be owned by 
the United States. And United Statesers don’t 
want a police force sent into that country, for 
the police force will become an army and the 
patrol will develop into war, and we have had 
enough war to do us for a long, long time. 
Intervention means militarism and imperialism 
and more tax burdens upon both the Mexicans 
and ourselves. ‘The Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate has put its program 
into 225,000 words. One word would have 
done as well: Conquest. The conquest of 
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Mexico would mean the conquest of ourselves 
by the interests that profit most by imperial 
adventure in the name of order. 


oleofe . 
The Conventions 
Tue Republican convention meets at Chi- 
cago next week. By the time it is called to 
order many of the difficulties and dissensions 
may be ironed out. Speculation as to the 
nominee is vain. Opinion just now seems to 
be that Mr. Johnson will not be nominated, 
but if he should be, it will be because he has 
come to terms with the elements against whom 
he made his fight, and such a suspicion will 
not help him at the polls in November. ‘The 
political experts seem to think Lowden will 
win. Alternatively, a dark horse, either Knox 
or Sproule or—somebody who is now a no- 
body. The one outstanding fact about the 
convention is that it carries a money smear 
which will be difficult to eradicate. The Re- 
publican is the money party. The country is 
for men. 

The question about the Democratic con- 
vention seems to be whether it will be dom- 
inated by Mr. Bryan or by Mr. Wilson. Mr. 
Bryan thinks he controls the situation to the 
extent of naming the committee on platform, 
which means a declaration for the treaty with 
reservations. Mr. Wilson’s friends, like the 
Grand Inquisitor Burleson, think the con- 
vention will be for Wilson’s treaty or none, 
and will nominate Mr. McAdoo by acclama- 
tion. The Democrats are much cheered by the 
bespattering of the Republicans with candi- 
datorial boodle. They may get together on a 
compromise platform and candidate, now that 
they see their prospects of success improved, 
but both Mr. Bryan and Mr. Wilson are 
stubborn and natural irreconcilables, and a 
scrap seems inevitable. What the Republicans 
do will affect Democratic action very mater- 
ially. This is no time for prophesy. 


69, 
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Missouri’s Muck 


In all the muckiness of the presidential cam- 
paign Missouri’s muck is the muckiest. Mis- 
souri’s bosses took $38,000 of Governor Low- 
den’s money to give him the state’s delegation 
in the Republican convention, and then didn’t 
give it to him. At least they did not pledge 
the delegation to vote for him. Getting the 
money, the strong indications are that they did 
not spend it among {he party voters in the 
usual way of getting up meetings or advertis- 
ing the merits of their candidate. When the 
fact was made public that they got the money, 
the recipients of the stuff denied it. Faced 
with proof they admitted what before they 
denied with virtuous indignation, but said 
they had spent the money for railroad fares, 
telegrams, telephone messages and such ex- 
penses. From all over the state comes infor- 
mation from those with whom the bosses had 
to do in arranging for the delegation, that they 
never saw or heard of the money. The bosses 
then must have taken Lowden’s money and 
put it in their own pockets. They sold their 
party and “sold” Governor Lowden, too. Mis- 
souri Republicanism has been fooled and car- 
ried to Chicago like a pig in a poke by a 
bunch of men who are indescribable by any 
other word than “‘grafters.” The state is na- 
tionally disgraced by political thieves who 
have not the traditional honor of thieves or 
the courage of their crookedness. So far as 
the Republican party is concerned Missouri 
is a “rotten borough.” Its citizenship is a 
chattel of hucksters. The decent Republicans 
were not asked their opinion as to whom the 
state should support for presidential nomina- 
tion, and the indecent ones didn’t get their 
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share of the price that was paid the more 
indecent bosses for the delivery of the dele- 
gation to Lowden. The graft lodged at the 
top and did not sift down. But there's no 
great revolt in the party over the revelation. 
Nothing is to be done about it, apparently. 
The only thing that can be done about it is 
for Missouri to vote for any or all other 
parties than the Republican, at the November 
election. 
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A Church of England Strike 

It begins to look as if there may develop 
in England a strike of unique character— 
nothing less than a “down tools” by the Es- 
tablished Church. ‘The trouble grows out of 
Lord Buckmaster’s bill legalizing the remar- 
riage of the guilty party to a divorce. 

When the bill was on passage in the House 
of Lords recently the Lord Primate of Eng- 
land, the Archbishop of Canterbury, proposed 
that the establishment should close every 
church and chapel to the marriage of divorcees 
under the bill. The House defeated the pro- 
posal by a vote of 51 to 50, a majority as 
small as it could possibly be. 

The significance of the Primate’s proposal 
must be apparent to everyone. It can have 
no other meaning than that the Church pre- 
fers that, in this matter at least, the connection 
between Church and State shall cease, for, 
as the London Nation puts the case, if the 
State cannot call upon the Church to sanction 
its view of marriage, while the Church penal- 
izes its ministers for fulfilling it, the Church 
ceases to discharge one of the main objects of 
the State connection. Church and State are 
then no longer in union; they are in active 
disunion and hostility to each other. The Pri- 
mate’s proposal is an argument for dises- 
tablishment. It sets the Church above the 
State. It reverts to the attitude of the Church 
before the Reformation. ‘The sacred union 
growing out of Henry VIIIth’s imperfect 
monogamousness and desire for a harem in 
tandem may therefore be dissolved by the 
divorce issue to which it owes its origin in 
some degree, 

The Episcopal bloc in the Lords will have 
no compromises even though Lord Buckmaster 
offered to relieve the Church of the obligation 
to remarry the guilty party to a divorce, in 
other words not to make the law mandatory. 
The logical outcome of the situation would 
then seem to be that the Church through its 
members will refuse to recognize the law and 
will refuse to solemnize such marriages. It 
may refuse to recognize the legitimacy of the 
offspring of such marriage. If the pastors 
and rectors, bishops and archbishops refuse 
to recognize such marriage, then the Church 
as part of the State will be at war with the 
State as part of the Church. 

The Church is likely to become a closed 
shop against divorcees seeking remarriage, 
into which the law entitles them to enter. The 
strike will be against him or her by whom 
offense cometh, but it will also be against the 
innocent parties who seek matrimony again. 
That this will generate powerful opinion in 
favor of disestablishment of the Church can- 
not be doubted. How is the State to compel 
the Church to abandon its course of nullifica- 
tion of law by refusing the aid of its ritual 
to those who may desire perfectly legal re- 
marriage? Will Winston Churchill call out 
the military? Will the Lord Chancellor issue 
a peremptory mandamus to the Lord Primate 
and all the clergy under him, to marry people 
they don’t want to marry? The entire 
sishop’s bench in the Lords may be in 
contempt of the law. The entire Established 


Church organization would seem to be headed 
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straight “back to Rome,” in its strike against 
the new divorce law. It is doubtful that the 
Church will have public sympathy back of it. 
The denial of divorce and remarriage to the 
humbler folk of Great Britain has been an 
abominable and immoral influence in British 
life and only the Church has kept it alive. 
High society may be with the Church, for the 
Church, after landlordism, has been the co- 
hesive factor in maintaining high society. But 
the Church is losing its hold. The majority 
of one vote only against the Primate’s pro- 
posal to close the churches against the re- 
marriage of divorcees proves such to be the 
case. If the Church fights the State on this 
issue it will lose the battle. The Primate may 
well be thinking with Wolsey, just before his 
end, “Eight of the clock.” Grasping at slip- 
ping authority in this matter of divorce, the 
Church is in a way to lose all its privilege 
and power as part of the State. And when 
it does there will be taken a great burden off 
the backs of the British masses who do not 
believe in the Church but have to support it. 
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A New True Singer 

IN a time of much tumult of mind it is 
good indeed to come upon something that can 
transport one to the realms of beauty and the 
peace that flows from the perfection of art. 
Such a thing, I should say, is the volume, 
“The Five Books of Youth.” poems, by Robert 
Hillyer (Brentano’s, New York). These songs 
are of youth all compact. They radiate it in 
its joyousness and in that sadness to which it 
is so addicted in letters. This singer was a 
soldier and many of his songs were written 
“over there,” but they are expressive not of 
the passion of war, but of the dreams that 
came to youth before and behind the guns of 
remembered and fore-visioned happier things. 
Here is poetry that springs from a quietude of 
inward joy. There is a crystalline quality in 
it, as of bird music at times. At other times 
the music is grave and exquisitely modulated 
to moods inspired by, the contrasts between 
the world’s loveliness and what man has done 
to man. Mr. Hillyer is no innovator, but he 
puts very modern motives into forms that are 
classical. His verse is free in spirit and the 
form fetters that spirit not at all. I doubt if 
the starkest of the vers librists could more 
strikingly express the disillusionmenc of war 
than he does in the sonnet “Thermopylae.” 
The sonnet in his hands is an instrument of 
as wide ranging melodic scope as of theme. 
It is lyric rather than marmoreal. For lyrical 
Mr. Hillyer is, as the true poet must be, else 
he be a songless singer. When his subject 
is love the reader is delighted with a curiously 
warm, luscious chastity of expression. There 
is nothing of the sty in his “Garden of Epi- 
curus.” His raptures are not sensual. There 
is thought in his passion and passion in his 
thought, and when he becomes slightly mys- 
tical he resists successfully the tendency to 
a certain depravity of taste that somehow goes 
with mysticism in too many instances. Mr. 
Hillyer is a poet who contains himself. The 
result is that there is in his work a double 
power—what is expressed directly and at 
the same time suggested as by second inten- 
tion. His work has overtones and undertones, 
as if something of the voice of the world 
were singing with him, in a music all but un- 
heard. Meditation mingles with ecstacy and 
the exquisite blend is uttered with a limpid 
fluency in which the rhyme is all but negligible 
as an effect. The rhymes do not seem shop- 
worn. The form is no hampering influence 
upon the thought. The language has a select- 
ness so fine as to have the effect of the inevit- 





able, one, only, word ever in its inevitable 
place. “The Five Books of Youth” is poetry 
of high distinction in every particular of ex. 
ecution in lyric expression. 
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Kate Richards O’ Hare 

PRESIDENT WiLson ordered the release of 
Kate Richards O’Hare, imprisoned in the Mis. 
souri penitentiary under the espionage law 
for alleged interference with the draft for the 
war, but the order does not carry with it the 
restoration of Mrs. O’Hare to all the rights of 
citizenship. ‘Though pardoned she is still be- 
ing punished. She was convicted in a com- 
munity in the delirium of war-madness, be- 
fore a judge whose patriotic ravings were 
reminiscent of A/iss Henrietta Petowker’s 
recitation of “The Blood-drinker’s Burial.” 
There is no denying that Mrs. O’Hare was op- 
posed to this country’s entering the war, but 
she did not advise anyone to resist conscrip- 
tion. Specifically she told people that if they 
believed in the war they should go into the 
army when called. She was convicted for the 
expression of her philosophic and sociological 
opinions, and that, too, in circumstances pre- 
cluding the possibilty of a fair trial. She was 
punished for exercising the right of free 
speech. And her release leaves her still de- 
prived of rights and liberties, This is justice 
with reservations and mercy with a string to 
it. She should never have been tried before 
a war-mad judge and jury. She was “rail- 
roaded.” And in the prison where she served 
her time, she rebuked the judges and the law 
by becoming an influence for moral better- 
ment of the incarcerated delinquents. Her re- 
lease was too long delayed. Her pardon is 
clouded with lack of restoration to citizenship. 
Her case at present only emphasizes the de- 
mand for wholesale clemency to the impris- 
oned opponents of the war. Very few of such 
opponents were sympathizers with the enemy. 
Many of them were people with conscientious, 
religious scruples against war as being nothing 
less than mass-murder. ‘They were not ene- 
mies of their country, but only disbelievers 
in hatred and cruelty and human slaughter. 
They are not in any sense criminals. Their of- 
fense was malum prohibitum, not malum per 
se. They are victims of persecution. Mrs. 
O’Hare’s case was probably of more romantic 
and sentimental appeal than that of others 


because she is a woman, but the others 
are deserving of release, too, on every 
ground that justifies her return to free 
air. The war is over and the time 1s 
here for the restoration of domestic peace 
and the unification of the body _ social. 


War laws are anachronisms when there is no 
war. War punishments are atrocious in peace. 
Some of the best and noblest spirit of man 1s 
represented in the opposition to war. It 1s a 
spirit the nation needs for confrontation of 
the problems of peace. The possessors of that 
spirit should be given their freedom. — Shall 
we pardon our enemies and still retain our 
hatred for those of our own household? To 
President Wilson I would commend that fine 
line from “Cymbeline” in which the king de- 
clares “Pardon’s the word for all!” 
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John Scullin 
A REAL maker of St. Louis was John Scul- 
lin, whose funeral attended by the flower of 
achievement took place Monday morning. Mr. 
Scullin was a builder of railroads, of cities 
and of men. He was big physically and met- 
tally. He was both powerful and keen. 
distinguishing mark of the man was his cour 
tesy to everyone, but he was masterful even 
when he was most deferential, just as he was 
essentially rugged underneath his unconspi 
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yous elegance. It was John Scullin who dared 
the adventure of electricizing the city’s trans- 
portation at a time when the electric motor 
as in an experimental stage and relegated the 
horse car to the scrap-heap, and big financial 
success came to him when it seemed that what 
was overdue was failure. He first adequately 
hound together the north and south ends of 
the city, separated by the Mill Creek valley. 
~\s president of the Wiggins Ferry Company 
he showed the sterling stuff in him. When he 
agreed to sell its stock at a certain figure to 
the Rock Island road, the Terminal Associa- 
tion. offered enormously increased prices for 
the stock and many accepted the new and 
greater price, but Scullin kept his word, to the 
diminution of his profit but to his honor as 
, man. He built and developed the Scullin- 
Gallagher Steel works at a time when every- 
hody was saying that the bridge arbitrary on 
coal was fatal to the city’s industrial develop- 
ment. His fortune grew out of many enter- 
prises. not one of which was speculative. They 
vere all productive, developmental, service- 
able. In an earlier day he was a power in pol- 
itics and in the fierce war of public utilities 
he abided by the rules of the game, and they 
were not for perfectionists, but he played a 
gentlemanly game, even though often under 
protest that he had to play it all. He was 
benign and benevolent in his relations with all 
sorts and conditions of people, without pre- 
tension, He fully appreciated the graces of 
life and was graceful and gracious in the 
practice of its amenities. Many people loved 
him and all respected him, for he was so much 
more than his possessions. He knew how to 
lend a hand and give his heart, with whatever 
else he gave. Dead at eighty-three the mem- 
ory of him is something to hold by, for any 
one who called him friend; as I have done for 
thirty years. 
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Public Schools as Strike Breakers 

Monpay evening next the St. Louis Board 

of Education will meet to consider the resolu- 
tion of President Carter as follows: 

No person shall be employed hereafter, in any 
capacity in the Instruction Department, who is a 
member of a trade or labor union or of an organ- 
vation affiliated with a trade or labor union; and 
any person employed in the Instruction Department 
who becomes a member of any such organization 
shall be subject to immediate dismissal from the 
service. 

There was but one vote against it in the 
hoard’s Committee on Instruction, consisting 
of three members. 

_ The rule proposed is an iniquitous one, It 
isa restriction upon the liberty of the teachers 
as to conduct having no bearing upon their 
ability as teachers or, in fact, upon their duty 
'0 the employing board. For the charter 
granted by the American Federation of Labor 
to the American Federation of Teachers is an 
tutonomous one. ‘That to say that the 
teachers. federated, have full control of their 
own affairs and policies, and are not obligated 
or pledged to any action at the behest of 
any authority extraneous to themselves. They 
cannot be called out on sympathetic strike in 
support of the demands of any other union in 


is 








the Federation of Labor. ‘That the teachers 
can be denied the right of organization on 
their own behalf is abominable, un-American 
doctrine. ‘That they cannot quit work them- 
selves, singly or in concerted mass, in protest 
4gainst and in support of demands for better- 
ent of conditions of employment is a purely 
Prussian proposition. 

It is said that the teachers cannot take sides 
With any special class in the community. What 
(letermines class in this country? Economic 
Conditions. ‘The teachers are of the working 





bound and gagged. 
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class. They are not professional. ‘They get 
wages—called salaries—not fees. They do not 
control the conditions under which they work. 
The Board of Education does that. The 
teachers have no right of contract; they must 
take what the board offers or go without em- 
ployment. Their necessities compel them to 
accept what is handed them. Without organ- 
ization they have no recourse against the coer- 
cion of their employers. It may be that it is 
undignified for teachers to form themselves 
into a labor union, but it is more undignified to 
be overworked and underpaid, to be in debt 
because of inadequate compensation, to be 
forced to the verge of shabbiness. They can 
only assert their dignity through organization, 
exercising such force as will compel respect 
for their rights. 

The only organization the teachers are per- 
mitted to join is the National Education As- 
sociation, and that is controlled absolutely by 
the superintendents throughout the country— 
the masters of the teachers’ jobs. The class- 
room teachers have no voice in the policies of 
this organization, the formulation of the course 
of study or the determination of the conditions 
in which teaching is done. ‘Teachers who, in 
the N. E. A., “buck” the controlling superin- 
tendents soon find themselves in trouble and 
out of positions. They are hand-cuffed, foot- 
They are not free agents 
in any true sense. They seek freedom in an 
organization controlled by themselves. To de- 
ny them the right to do this is to deny and 
defeat democracy. 

The Board of Education strikes directly at 
the right of petition and remonstrance and vol- 
untary association. It is the teachers who 
teach. The Board of Education knows noth- 
ing about teaching, yet it has all the say-so as 
to how teaching shall be carried on. 
teachers know better than the board how to 
teach, yet they are given no part in framing 
the teaching system. The Board of Educa- 
tion would make a rule the effect of which 
cannot but be that such education as_ the 
board controls must be class education—edu- 
cation for the employing class, education that 
starts out with inculcation of the wrongfulness 
of working-class co-operation. The schools 
are to be made nurseries of anti-unionism. 
Every scholar will be instructed by the atti- 
tude of the Board that the labor union is a 
bad thing and to belong to a labor union is to 
be undignified, if not wicked. Every scholar 
is to be moulded into a strike-breaker of the 
future. The pupils are to be infected with the 
idea that the organized worker is a person at 
once inferior and dangerous, What class-con- 
sciousness could possibly be worse than that ? 
It operates to fix the status of the worker as 
a helot. It will raise up a generation of snobs. 
Surely there must be enough members of the 
Board of Education who believe in true de- 
mocracy and the largest scope of individual 
Opportunity to vote down President Carter's 
resolution forbidding, under penalty of dismis- 
sal. any teacher’s joining a labor union. 
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Gardner Can’t Do It 

GOVERNOR GARDNER of Missouri pledged 
the people when aspiring to his present place, 
he would not be a candidate for another office 
during his incumbency. He reiterated that 
pledge a month or more ago in a formal 
statement. Now it is said he contemplates 
becoming a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for United States Senator. His 
friends have “filed” for him. ‘The action 
comes because the scandal of the Republican 
sale of Missouri’s delegation to Lowden at 
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Chicago makes it seem probable that the Dem- 
ocrats will carry Missouri this year. The 
change in conditions cannot justify a change 
of Governor Gardner’s mind. He cannot hon- 
orably make the race proposed after declaring 
he would not do so. So long as it seemed the 
Democrats could not hope to carry the state, 
Mr. Gardner and others refused to run for 
Senator, but Mr. Breckenridge Long did come 
out for the honor in spite of the unfavorable 
prospect. Now when the party’s chance is 
improved it would be mean and nasty politics 
for any man to enter the race he had not the 
nerve to enter before. Long at least had 
faith in the party at a time when others weak- 
ened. He deserves the reward of that faith. 
And there is no excuse for any candidate's 
stepping in and cutting him out of the honor’ 
he seeks. There might be some justification 
for side-tracking Long in favor of some man 
with abilities transcending Long’s, but that 
justification cannot be urged in the present 
instance. Governor Gardner cannot as an 
honorable gentleman do the thing his frantic 
supporters are now urging him to do. No 
one who knows and respects him expects him 
to do such a thing. The senatorial nomination 
is Long’s by virtue of his willingness to take 
chances when the chances were extremely 
exiguous. Missouri does not anticipate any 
exiguity now of a man of such quality as it 
believes Frederick D. Gardner to be. 
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Mr. ALBERT SIDNEY BURLESON is saying 
around Washington, “We are going to put 
McAdoo over at San Francisco as sure as 
shootin’... Burleson is McAdoo’s real cam- 
paign manager. And _ politically Burleson is 
only a bad smell. If Mr, McAdoo should be 
nominated and elected it is supposed that Bur- 
leson would be retained as privy councilor of 
the administration. 
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St. Louis loses the first worth while Con- 
gressman it has had in a long time, in the re- 
fusal of Mr. Igoe to be a candidate again in 
the eleventh district. There is consolation, 
however, in the indication that the Democrats 
of that district are determined to nominate 
Major Harry Bb. Hawes. If they do there will 
be again and yet a real man on the job. 
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An Armenian mandate the people of the 
United States do not propose to accept. We 
are willing to help Armenia, but not to police 
that country. We don’t want an army of 
occupation of 60,000 men over there. It would 
get us into trouble we could not get out of in 
a century, if ever. 
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No surprise at all that the Supreme Court 
decides provisions for a state referendum on 
legislation having no bearing upon the prohi- 
bition or other federal constitutional amend- 
ments. The Constitution says “legislature.” 
which means legislature. How very odd! 
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NortH Daxkora’s adventures in state partic- 
ipation in banking, grain elevators, hail 
insurance and other businesses under the Non- 
partisan League legislation are constitutional. 
Ha! the Supreme Court of the United States 
is Bolshevist. 
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Our St. Louis Post-Dispatch wants a con- 
vention to frame a new constitution -of the 
United States. Not a bad idea, but it may be 
dangerous to open the old thing up. No telling 
what might get out of the old or into the new. 
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Mr. Bryan’s Single Standard 


By William Marion Reedy 


BRYAN wants 
put in the 


R,. WILLIAM JENNINGS 
the single standard of morals 
United States Constitution by means of an- 
More of the tendency to the 
More of the meddling in the 
intimate life of the citizen! More = spying and 
snooping and informing! What a 
should have! “Holy Willie's” 
nothing to it. 

Where does Mr. Bryan get the that the 
people of the United States are so sexually im- 
moral as his proposal leads us to believe he thinks 
Is it not a fact, within everyone’s knowl- 


other amendment. 
Puritan theocracy! 


government we 
rule in Scotland was 


idea 


we are? 
edge, that the decent, moral people vastly outnum- 
ber the lechers and_ libertines? The Bryan 
inhibitions would seem to be manifesting themselves 
in a complex indicating that he is the victim of an 
obsession by that from which he has, for three score 
years and more, so desperately held himself aloof, 
The dogs in his cellar are loose and famished. 
When the Nebraskan formulates his single moral 
standard idea for women for their own protection 
he makes no showing at all to prove that women 
need a constitutional protection. They have been 
very well protected with nothing about sex morality 
in the constitution. They have not been discriminated 


against in the law of the land when they have 
sinned. Such discrimination against them as ex- 


ists in such circumstances is social and not legal. 
If Mr. Bryan thinks he can change the public or 
private mores in this regard he imagines the vainest 
of vain things. No woman will be one whit the 
better off the Constitution declares that 
men and women shall be judged by the same moral 
standards, The women themselves will not judge 
women so. For women know that what destroys 
the woman who lapses is not the operation of the 
law or even of public opinion but something in 
the lapse itself which tends somehow to make her 
careless of those inhibitions which she has once 
thrown off. This is a general prdposition to which 
there are, of course, exceptions, but it holds good 
throughout the world. 

It is not clear what Mr. Bryan has precisely 
in| mind. Presumably it is prostitution, chiefly. 
But if Mr. Bryan is looking to Constitutional amend- 
ment for a cure for prostitution he seeks in the 
wrong quarter. Prostitution is a vice engendered 
by economic conditions. Women sell their bodies 
because, as they find themselves after one lapse, 
their bodies are the only thing they can sell, in 
order to live. The cure is to destroy the market— 
to change economic conditions so that women can 
live without selling themselves. If the women can- 
not serve other than sexually, it is not because of 
our laws, but because first of social customs and 
traditions, which the law cannot change but which 
proclaim the woman who has loved not wisely but 
too well to be “damaged goods,” and then be- 
cause the world is as largely a closed shop and there 
is not employment enough to go around. 


because 


The woman 
who can make a living some other way will not 
sell herself. Find her some other way and she 
will not take “the easiest way.” Will a Constitu- 
tional amendment declaring the single standard of 
morality, do that? It will not. It cannot. 

I think, myself, that the emancipation of woman 
has somewhat worked out this problem. As woman 
has come to be able to do more things and do 
them well, there is more demand for her services 
in decent lines of effort, and now more than ever 
in the world before, the woman who may once de- 
part from the strictest lines af conduct is not neces- 
sarily doomed to resort to the most ancient of 
female professions to eke out a subsistence. The 
double standard of morals no longer operates so 
powerfully against the woman as jt used to do. 
All of which means, I am well aware, that the singfe 


standard of morals is working in exactly the op- 
posite way to that in which Mr. Bryan would have 
it work. It is bringing the women to the men’s 
rather than the men to the women’s standard. May- 
be it is this that Mr. Bryan would change by a 
Constitutional amendment, but he cannot do it, for 
he would direct the law 


Granted that the change 


the force against which 
is stronger than the law. 
is desirable, what is to be done when people insist 
upon living their lives in their own way and refuse 
to ostracize themselves or damn themselves because 
they have surrendered without benefit of clergy 
or of the state’s approval to that instinct which pre- 
serves and perpetuates the race? 

“And as to men who are libertine, who will say 
that one of them is the better for being known as 
such? Can any man be elected to office who is 
known to be loose in his dealings with women? 
Does not a woman-case defeat the man who figures 
in it? Is a man not less trusted in business affairs 
today when he is known as an addict of the sex? 
The experience of the ordinary observer gives answer 
to all these questions, negativing the absolute im- 
munity of men from unpleasant effects of too much 
The “gay Lothario” is now ridicu- 
lous, distrusted, despised. The world holds it a 
blemish on the greatest when they are of too 
libidinous inclination. And men exposed in love 
affairs suffer more from being made absurd thereby 
than they ever can be made to suffer by such pun- 
ishment as juries are likely to mete out to them. 
More and more today the man who would get 
along in the world must “come clean” sexually, even 
as, long before prohibition came, he had to cut out 
the drink if he wanted to succeed in the struggle 
for existence. In this regard social and economic 
conditions, with no aid from law, have worked for 
an approximation to the single standard of 
rality. 


love of loving. 


mo- 


How is Mr. Bryan's law to deal equally with men 
and with women offenders? He would probably 
send both to prison. Does Mr. Bryan think that 
would better the position or condition of the woman 
offender? When did prison ever better anybody? 
Not once in a hundred thousand times of experi- 
ment. Is it equal punishment as between a man 
and a woman to put both in prison? No one who 
knows anything either of physiology or psychology 
would say so. And after the woman has come 
out of prison what use will other women have for 
her ? Will anything prevent women from. being 
kinder to the man who has not atoned than to the 
woman who has atoned? Nothing yet discovered 
can do that. Men will give a woman a thousand 
chances to make and to be good where women will 
not give her one. A Constitutional amendment will 
not accomplish any change in this condition. 

What is to be the test of purity? Shall we have 
an elaborate system of medical examination of all 
women at stated intervals? How sweet and lovely 
a prospect is held out by this! Shall we have a 
Volstead enforcement act for the proposed Consti- 
tutional amendment establishing a percentage of 
purity below which no one shall fall, man or woman 
—a sort of 2.75 purity, as it were, for standard? 
Shall we all have to wear a government tag guaran- 
teeing us as pure, under a pure people act? Ail very 
fanciful, of course—yes, but granting a man and a 
woman are caught, how is a jury to be made to 
punish the man equally with the woman? It may 
punish him with the ‘full legal penalty, true; but 
how about the social penalty, which is really what 
counts—how will that be enforced? By the women? 
Hardly. By the men—not at all. There have been 
many convictions under the Mann act. Has any 
man suffered under it as the woman has, though 
the act is directed against the man and not against 





the woman? Can the government hope to catch 
all sexual offenders, punish all sexual offenses? Ny 
at all. It can capture and punish a few, but jp 
the doing so it leaves the way open for the play oj 
the blackmailer and pursuer of private vengeance, 
We shall need ten times as many sex-snoopers as 
there are booze-snoopers. We shall have social life 
poisoned with suspicion and hysterical or hallucinan 
accusations. Mr. Bryan would let loose upon ys 
worse social evils than irregularities of sexual con- 
duct. 

The single standard of morality! Our law now 
recognizes but one standard. What custom does js 
a different thing and “law is helpless against it. We 
have the single standard as to murder, in the lay, 
Do juries enforce it? They do not. Nothing is 
safer to do nowadays than for a woman to murder 
a man she claims to have wronged her. Are women 
as severely punished for other crimes, as a rule, 
than men? They are not. Surely Mr. Bryan is not 
insisting that women be equalized with men in this 
respect. 

The single standard of morality cannot be more 
securely established than it is by more legislation. 
It can only be enforced by public opinion and cus- 
tom. And women can't do it at the ballot box or 
in the legislatures. They will have to do it, if at 
all. in their attitude and conduct towards men an¢é 
women both who offend against the code. If they 
should be more severe against the men offenders— 
what! shall repentance not avail? If they be more 
lenient socially towards the women—what becomes 
of the code? And what is to become of all of us 
if Mr. Bryan has his way and each of us has an 
official doppelganger trailing him day and _ night to 
spy out our eatings and our drinkings and_snap- 
shot us as we sport with Amoryllis in the shade 
or twine the tresses of Naereas’ hair? And why stop 
where Mr. Bryan stops now in this matter—wh) 
not put into the proposed Constitutional amendment 
definite specifications of what shall constitute conti- 
nence within the marital relation? “Thorough” 
should be his moral motto. 
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Henry J ames, Exquisite 
By Silas Bent 


HEN Henry James lay dying Mrs. William 

James hastened to England to be at his bed- 

side. He was in a coma when she arrived, 
and for several days did not recognize her; but 
it is related that on the second day, while she was 
talking to his valet, he roused from his stupor 
long enough to murmur: “What is that New Eng- 
land voice directing my servant?” 


This anecdote comes to me with an air of truth. 
Whether or not the incident occurred, it was chat- 
acteristic of a man whose intellect through a long 
life had bent itself assiduously to the most minute 
discrimination. It was the exhausting habit of dis- 
crimination, perhaps, that contributed most to dhe 
involution of his style. Harry Thurston Peck once 





expressed a naive curiosity as to what James was 
up to, behind that verbal hedge of his. It is too bad 
Dr. Peck did not live to read the Letters (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, two vols.), for in them he would 
have found out not only what Henry James was up 
to, but what he was. 


One emerges from the prodigious verbal luxut 
ance of these letters, numbering nearly five hun- 
dred and written over a span of nearly a halt 
century, beginning when H. J. was twenty-five, with 
‘a sone of having eavesdropped interminably upo® 
a sort of sublimated high school gush. James poured 
in to them copiously, through the channels of 4 
vast international vocabulary, superlatives of apok 
ogy, affection, self-debasement, vanity. Someone 
has said that the best proof of American epistolar) 
shortcoming was in the fact that we so often began 
our letters with apologies. Two-thirds 2 H. Js 
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© purposes; excepting that 


letters began thus—whether or not it be a fault. 
“It comes over me with horror and shame,” he told 
Robert Louis Stevenson, “that, within the next very 
few months, your return to England may become such 
a reality that I shall before long stand face to face 
with you branded with the almost blood-guilt of 
my long silence;” he says to Mrs. Edith Wharton 
that his not having written sooner is “hideous and 
infamous,” and so it goes on endlessly. One begins 
to wish the writer had devoted his time and thought 
to better purposes than the devising of adroit and 
complex excuses. After his hand began to fail him 
he dictated many letters, and applied his ingenuity 
to denunciation of the “chill,” the “fierce,” the 
“portentous” legibility of type. One cannot escape 
the thought that Percy Lubbock, who edited the let- 
ters, might have edited a little more consider- 
ately. 

In spite of abject introductions, however, the let- 
ters often assumed a tone almost supercilious. “I 
confess I find people in general very vulgar-minded 
and superficial,’ James wrote his mother; and a mo- 
ment later he adds that they “seem to me for the 
most part nothing but surface, and sometimes—oh ye 
gods!—such desperately poor surface!” Bjornsen 
was “a big super-abundant and promiscuous demo- 
crat.’ Of Flaubert James wrote, “But I think I 
easily—more than easily—see all around him intel- 
lectually.” The tone of the earlier letters to William 
Dean Howells were distinctly condescending, despite 
Howells’ multifold benefactions in his editorial ca- 


pacity. He spoke of Agnes Repplier’s “(almost) 
brilliancy.” Meredith was to him “not an entire 
mind.” Scribner's Magazine was “that puerile peri- 


odical,” and the appearance therein of his novelette 
“Confidence” was due to “large pecuniary induce- 
ments.” His tone toward magazines, especially after 
they began rejecting his manuscripts, became in- 
creasingly uncomplimentary. Newspapers he always 
loathed. ‘The faculty of attention,” he wrote to 
Howells, “has utterly vanished from the general 
anglo-saxon mind, extinguished at its source by the 
hig blatant Bayadére of journalism, of the news- 
paper and the picture (above all) magazine. . . .Ilus- 
trations, loud simplifications and grossissements, the 
big building (good for John), the ‘mounted’ play, 
the prose that is careful to be in the tone of, and 
with the distinction of a newspaper or bill-poster 
advertisement—these, and these only, meseems, ‘stand 
a chance.’ ” 

He prided himself upon his critical faculty, and 
yet his pontifical literary judgments were surpris- 
ing, as has already become apparent from his ob- 
servations about Meredith and Flaubert. He re- 
ferred in his letters to no writer prior to his own 
time (this may have been due in some measure to 
the singular education the James children got) ex- 
cepting Shakespeare, of whom he said: “I am ‘a 
sort of haunted by the conviction that the divine 
William is the biggest and most successful fraud 
ever practiced on a patient world. The more | 
turn him round and round the more he so af- 
fects me.” He qualified this later, however, by say- 
ing that “the value of Shakespeare is that of the 
most splendid poetry, as expression, that ever was 
on earth.” These views are singularly like the views 
voiced by Bernard Shaw, presumably for advertising 
Shaw heard music in 
Shakespeare’s poetry, whereas James had no ear nor 
taste for music. It Was “as expression,” not as 
thought or emotion, that he found Shakespeare's 
poetry to excel. 

“The good little Thomas Hardy,” James sneered 
to Stevenson, “has scored a great success with 
‘Tess of the d’Urbervilles, which is chock-full of 
faults and falsity, and yet has a singular beauty and 
charm.” And in another letter: “I am meek and 
ashamed where the public clatter is deafening—so I 
bowed my head and let ‘Tess of the D's’ pass. 
But oh yes, dear Louis, she is vile. The pretense 
of ‘sexuality’ is only equaled by the absence of 
it, and the abomination of the language by the 
author's reputation for style.” He amazes us by 
saying of Meredith’s “Lord Ormont” that there is 
“not a figure presented, not a scene constituted.” 
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in somewhat kindlier mood he wrote to H. G. 
Wells: “Your big feeling for life, your-capacity for 
chewing-up the thickness of the world in such enor- 
mous mouthfuls .... this constitutes for me a rare 
and wonderful exhibition on your part.” But he 
spoke to Edmund Gosse about the “weakness and 
looseness” of Wells’s material, “the utter going 
by the board of any real self-respect of composi- 
tion and of expression.” Kipling’s “positively un- 
canny talent” he found disquieting and _ repellant. 
He spoke disparagingly of how little of life the spec- 
tacled provincial made use of—“almost nothing civi- 
lized save steam and patriotism—and the latter only 
in verse, where I hate it so, especially mixed up 
with God and goodness.” 

The only writer for whom James had unqualified 
praise was Stevenson, and his letters to Samoa were 
a queer flood of adulation and of almost effeminate 
endearment. “You are too far away—-you are too 
absent—too invisible, inaudible, inconceivable,’ he 
wrote; and when Stevenson failed to make a planned 
return trip he exclaimed: “This fondest of hopes 
of all of us has been shattered in a manner of which 
history furnishes a parallel only in the behavior of 
its most famous coquettes and courtesans.” On 
receiving a letter from R. L. S. he calls it “the 
charmingest thing that has happened to me,” and 
concludes with “Yours, my dear Louis, in a kind 
of hopeful despair and clinging alienation.” And 
the extravagance of, Jhis expressed affection is 
matched by the extravagance of his praise for Steven- 
son’s work, “If it hadn’t been for ‘Catriona’” he 
wrote, “we couldn’t, this year, have held up our 
When sending one of his own novels he 
said: “I can't (spiritually) afford not to put the 
book under the eye of the sole and single Anglo- 


head,” 


Saxon capable of perceiving—though he may care 
for little else in it—how well it is wrtiten.” He 
called “The Master of Ballantrae’ a “pure hard 


crystal, my boy, a work of ineffable and exquisite 
art.” 

Such utterances are the more noteworthy because 
Stevenson’s theory of fiction and his manner of 
romantic presentation differed so from the manner 
and theory of Henry James. In the preface to 
his collected works, James has set forth his theory 
in elaborate detail, and in his letters. we find fre- 
quent reference to it, nowhere more explicitly and 
compactly, perhaps, than in a letter to Mrs. Everard 
Cotes, author of “His Honor and a Lady,” whoes 
werk had been compared in some quarters to his 
own. “We are neither of us,” he wrote, “dying of 
simplicity or common addition; that’s all I can make 
out; and we are both very intelligent and observant 
and conscious that a work of art must make some, 
small effort to be one; must sacrifice somewhere and 
somehow to the exquisite, or be an assininity al- 
together.” 

James sacrificed everywhere and everyhow and 
almost everything to the exquisite. He became 
an Exquisite. He fled America to escape our vul- 
garity, and in moments of wrath denounced even 
the British as vulgar, than which there was no more 
odious word in all his fabulous vocabulary. Life was 
vulgar, and he peeked at it around a corner. Rela- 
nuances, interested him to the 
He always quoted “sub- 


tions, 
exclusion of fundamentals. 
tle’ in his letters, apparently as a protest against 
those who used it less subtly than he. And _ this 
attitude induced unmistakably an intellectual snob- 
thought and_ sensibility 
Amid all let- 


appearances, 


bishness, a refinement of 


to the point of effeminacy. these 


ters | find but one which has the ring of honest 
manliness. Writing to Henry James, Jr., his nephew, 


about his intention to become a British subject, he 
said: “Regard my proceedings as a simple act and 
offering of allegiance and devotion, recognition and 
gratitude (for long years of innumerable relations 
which have meant so much to me) and it remains 
perfectly simple. Let me repeat that I shouldn’t in 
the least have come to it without this convulsion 
(the war), but one is in the convulsion (1 wouldn't 
be out of it either!) and one must act accordingly.” 
His course was taken largely in resentment at the 
country; and he spoiled the 


dilatoriness of this 
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. forthright effect of this letter when he wrote later 
to the nephew: “It would really have been so easy 
for the U. S. to have ‘kept’ (if they had cared to) 
yours all faithfully—” 


The attachments and obligations to which Henry 
James referred were social. In his later years he 
mitigated his habit of inveterate dining out, es- 
pecially after he bought Lamb House and came to 
spend the greater part of his time there; but his 
earlier letters are filled with allusions to his social 
advancements, and at twenty-six he wrote to Miss 
Grace Norton: “I am losing my standard—my 
charming little standard that I used to think so 
high; my standard of wit, of grace, of good man- 
ners, of vivacity, of intelligence, of what makes 
an easy and natural style of intercourse! And 
this in consequence of my having dined out during 
the past winter 107 times!” Sometimes he 
sumed ‘an air of complaining about these activities. 
Paris somewhat rebuffed him, and it is clear that he 
set himself to the deliberate cultivation ‘of London. 
“My only chance,” he wrote William James, “of be- 
coming a little of an insider (in that limited sense 
in which an American can ever do so) is to remain 
here for the present.” Huxley’s home he found a 
pleasant, easy, no-dress-coat sort of house. He re- 
corded that the topic of conversation in London draw- 
ing rooms in 1886 (he was then forty-three years old) 
was “the hideous | divorce case, which will be- 


as- 





smirch exceedingly the already very damaged 
prestige of the English upper class.” A year 
later he declared he was “trying, not without 


success, to get out of society—as hard as some 
people try to get in.” But at forty-nine, when 
he was travelling through Italy with Paul 
Bourget, he observed parenthetically: “It is a great 
luxury to be in Italy with a French celebrity—he 
is so tremendously known and well-treated, as the 
‘likes’ of us can never be, and one comes in for 
some of his privileges.” But he grew, so he told 
William James, “deadly weary of the whole ‘inter- 
national’ state of mind—so that | ache,-at times, with 
fatigue at the way it is constantly forced upon me.” 

A final note will give a hint of James’s adjecti- 
He wrote to Lady Richie, when she 
was contemplating a trip to America: “The furore 
you would excite there, the glory in which you 
would swim (or sink!) would be of an ineffable 
resonance and effulgence; but I fear it would sim- 
ply be a fatal apotheosis, a prostrating exaltation.” 


Verbal felicities there are in the letters, to be 
sure, even though swamped for the most part by 
superlatives. But there is no special revelation 
of mental heft. Thg total effect is of a delicate, 
sometimes simpering, somewhat sissified, distinctly 


val profligacy. 


snobbish exquisite. 
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The Ladder 


By Leonora Speyer 


HAD a sudden vision in the night :— 
1 did not sleep, I dare not say I dreamed 
Beside my bed a pallid ladder gleamed 


And lifted upward to the sky’s blue height. 


And every rung shone strangely in that light, 
And every rung a woman's body seemed, 
Outstretched, and down the sides her long hair 
streamed, 


And you—you climbed that ladder of delight! 


You climbed sure-footed, naked rung by rung, 

Clasped them and trod them, called them by their 
name, 

And my name too I heard you speak at last; 

You stood upon my breast the while and flung 

A hand up to the next! And then—oh shame 

I kissed the foot that bruised me as it passed, 
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Our Annual June White Event 


NOW IN PROGRESS 


Great quantities of fresh new merchandise of the most seasonable nature. 


offered at prices that mean gratifying savings, make this an event intensely 
interesting to all. 


Much is offered in the way of American and Philippine made Silk and Lingerie 
Undergarments. There are tables after tables of snowy white or delicately flesh- 
tinted underthings of varying fineness and style—from exquisite, real lace-trimmed 
garments for the trousseau to simple, inexpensive lingerie, that invites you to 
select liberally. 


Sheer Summer Blouses of French voile and filmy ones of crepe georgette, in 
many charming and likeable models; Crispy White Tub Skirts in all of Summer’s 
most wanted tub skirtings, showing new belt and pocket effects; Silks and Summer 
Washable Fabrics, Laces and Embroderies for the fashioning of Summer attire and 
Household Linens—all present most attractive assortment for your choosing in this 


JUNE WHITE EVENT. 














J « r e 
ewish Dramatists 

By Clara Stern Simsohn 

“Poet, lawyer, painter, actor, states- 
man, physician, musician—there is not 
a branch of learning, art or science in 
which the Jew is not in the first rank, 
The thousand years of oppression have 
left no mark upon his mighty spirit.” 
Thus wrote Walter Besant in “The Rebel 
Queen,” and he might with truth have 
added to this roll of achievement that 
of the dramatist, for today Jews. in- 
disputably rank among the first of those 
interested both in the composition of 
the drama and in its production. 

Originally the Hebrew mind did not 
take kindly to the drama. To the masses 
of Jewish people theatrical perform- 
ances seemed a desecration, a sin. The 
old Biblical laws, breathing humanity to 
beasts and men, naturally inculcated a 
horror for the exhibitions of the arena, 
and their sense of morality revolted 
against the early Greek plays, of which 
violence and infidelity were the favorite 
themes. Later on when the Jew began 
his unparalleled wanderings along end- 
less paths, drenched with blood and 
watered with tears, there was natural- 
ly no desire for a lighter literature. On 
this martyr’s path he took with him but 
one book—his code, his law. 

The great dramatists of the Eliza- 
bethan age had given to the world the 
marvelous fruits of their genius, Goethe 
and Schiller had enriched the literature 
of Germany, and the Golden Age of 
the drama in France, under the leader- 
ship of Corneille and Moliere, was al- 
ready a thing of the past, while the 
Jews were still confined within the 
limits of their ghettos. Degraded and 
humiliated, lost to every sense of art, 
even their language degenerated into a 
jargon that was a mixture of the dia- 
lects of many of the countries through 
which their wanderings led them, is it 
then to be marvelled at that, except in 
sporadic instances, the Jew did not ven- 
ture in dramatic literature? 

It was not until the end of the 
18th century (following their Renais- 
sance under the leadership of the wise 
and liberal philosopher Moses Mendel- 
sohn) that real, uninterrupted participa- 
tion by Jews in dramatic art worthy of 
the name, is recorded, and since that 
time Jewish interest in the drama_ has 
never flagged. 

The first Jewish dramatist to use Ger- 
man was Benedict David Arnstein of 
Vienna, who was contemporary with 
Mendelsohn, and was the author of 
numerous plays, comedies and _ melo- 
dramas, many of which were put on 
at the Imperial Theater at Vienna. 
Since his time Jewish poets and writers 
have enriched every department of dra- 
matic literature in Germany; among 
the more noted of the early playwrights 
being Oscar and Moritz Cohn, writers 
of comedy: Adolph L’Arronge, who oc- 
cupied a very high place in German 
literature; David WKalisch, who domi- 
nated the German farce-stage of his 
time; Leopold Feldman, one of the most 
prolific farce and comedy writers in 
Germany, and Mosenthal, whose very 
first effort, “Deborah,” insured his fame. 
This drama, in which Madame Ristori 
first appeared in the title role, could 
only have been conceived by a Jew 
whose heart beat in unison with the op- 
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pressed of his race. It is historically 
jewish in the spirit pervading it, and 
its tragic appeal carried away all those 
who were fortunate enough to hear it. It 
was adapted to the English speaking 
stage Where it became famous under 
the title of “Leah the Forsaken,” and 
was translated into every European 
language and occupied the foremost 
place in Sarah Bernhardt's repertoire. 
to emphasize this 
Serious 


wish 
of the rarity of 
and because it is 


] particularly 
play, because 


Jewish plays, one 


of a few real tragedies written by a 
Jew. 

It seems an anomaly that although 
the Jew himself is the most tragic 


figure in history, he has rarely been 
successful in writing this type of play. 
Is it because, as Oscar Wilde says, that 
the world has always laughed at its own 
tragedies, that being the only way it 
has been able to bear them? 

A more recent German 
Paul Heyse, son of a Jewish mother, 
one who is considered a literary genius 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Germany, has taken for his theme 
“Mary of Magdala,” and for the first 
time has given to the world an abso- 


playwright, 


lutely true conception of Judas that is 
compatible with the Jewish point of 
view—in other words, it presents a 
Judas true to reason and to historical 
This play is written in 
Those of us 


requirements. 
pure Biblical phraseology. 
who were fortunate enough to see Mrs. 
Fiske in the title role will never tor- 
get how this gifted actress rose to the 
full opportunity of her own rare powers 
and of the play. 

The most prominent of Jewish play- 
wrights in Germany — teday are 
Schnitzler and Fulda. Of the two Ful- 
da is far more serious in purpose. Born 
at Frankfort-am-Main in 1862, of well- 
to-do parents, he developed, while still 
a child, the ambition to become a great 
In this ambition he 
have done, 
for himself 


writer of tragedy. 
many 
discovered 


failed, as so others 
and he 
that his future lay in the direction of 
comedy. After successtully writing sev- 
eral lighter. plays he found a_ subject 
after his own heart, “The Talisman.” 
This play went through nineteen edi- 


soon 


tions and immediately established Ful- 
da's reputation as a founder of a new 
dramatic form—the drama which em- 
hodies a social problem in a primitive 
popular story. This play not only es- 
tablished his importance as a dramatist, 
but it proved beyond a doubt the cour- 
age of this Jew who dared, in the face 
of lese Majeste, to illustrate in it the 
absurdity of the divine right of mon- 
archs. He did it, too, so cleverly, with- 
a single point of at- 
exquisite humor and 
satire, and with such a beautiful 
story to hold the interest, that 
the Emperor undoubtedly understood the 
meaning, in the face of the enthusiasm 
it aroused, he could say nothing. Fut- 
da’s plays will always have a place m 
German literature. Indeed, despite the 
hitter feeling of antagonism to the Jews 


out leaving open 
tack, with such 
love 
while 


aS a race, both Germany and Austria 
have been obliged to concede the in- 
disputable genius of the Jewish dra- 
Matist. 

In England, as well as in Germany, 
We find the Jews as late as the begin- 
ring of the 19th century still labor- 


mg under many disabilities, chief among 
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far as this subject is con- 
University 
were these 
once the 
literary 


them, so 
cerned, being the bar to a 
training. Yet no 
disabilities removed than at 
Jews took their the 
life of the day. Among the first of those 

themselves along 
drama were Morris 
Barnett, born in 1800; James Davis, 
Leopold D. Lewis, Arthur Benham, 
James Henry Byron, whose “Our Boys” 
made quite a hit in this country, and 
a host of others too numerous to men- 
tion. We are all probably more fa- 
miliar with the English Jewish dram- 
atists of today. Zangwill, whom we all 
know as the author of “The Melting 
Pot,’ that which created such 
a furore all country for its 
unique solution of the Jewish ques- 
tion; Sir Augustus Harris, author 
among other plays of “The Sporting 
in Which the beautiful Lily 
starred in this country; 
Charles Klein, known as the author 
of “The District Attorney,” “Hearts- 
2ase,” “The Third Degree,’ a_ play 
with a serious purpose, as its title in- 
dicates, vet best known and best loved 
for his “Music Master” with its uni- 
versal appeal, simple, natural and yet 
pathetic, of which the public never 
seems to tire, and for his “Auctioneer,” 
which, at the time of its first produc- 
tion, was one of the few plays which 
gave the public a new angle from which 
to view the character of the Jew. 

The most important, however, of alt 
English Jewish dramatists, and one who 
will always be spoken of as one of the 


sooner 
place in 


distinguished 
the lines of the 


who 


drama 
over the 


Duchess,” 
Langtry 


great dramatists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is Arthur Wing Pinero. He came 
into notice at a time when the English 
stage was at its And he 
was among the first to build up the New 
Drama that has left so great an impress 
upon the 
from an old Portuguese family, he was 
articled as a boy to a firm of solicitors 
and while in their office he absorbed 
much of that knowledge of human na- 


lowest ebb. 


stage of today. Descended 


ture and human emotions which has 
made his production famous. One ot his 
early successes, “Sweet Lavender,” was 


redolent of pathos and sweetness; lhe 
was also the author of “The Amazons,” 
played here by Billie Burke several sea- 
sons ago, of “Tris,” of the “Gay Lord 
Quex,” and of “His House in Order,” 
a film version of which is now. being 
presented at the various motion-picture 
houses. 


Subsequently to these earlier plays, 


the influence of Ibsen hegan to make 
itself felt, as shown in “The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray” and “The Notorious 


Mrs. Ebbsmith,” plays which were pro- 
duced here with the eminent English 
actress, Mrs. Patrick Campbell in the 


title roles. There are two important 
characteristics of Pinero which make 
him such a leading figure in British 
drama; one is his unfailing ability to 
interest an audience in his story, ard 
the other is the never-ending perfec- 
tion of his technique. Both Pinero 


and Harris were knighted for their serv- 
ices to the English stage. 

Alfred 
English drama 
to Americans as the consummately suc- 
cessful translator of Maeterlinck. Many 
men fired with literary ambition have 
plodded along in less congenial occupa- 
tions with the sole purpose of earning 


figure in 
known 


Sutro, another big 


today, is best 
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enough to devote all their time to the 
pen. Very few ever did so more upro- 
mantically than Mr. Sutro. He was bern 
in 1870, the son of a country phys.cian 
and decided upon a business career to 
prepare himself, without fear cf pov- 
erty, for his chosen work of litera- 
ture. At the age of twenty he settled 
in London and engaged in the general 
produce commission business. He made 
a small fortune and at thirty retired 
to write plays. He was successful from 
the beginning and is perhaps best 
known as the author of “The Walls of 
Jericho” and “The Two Virtues,” pro- 
duced and played by E. H. Sothern. 
Another successful little play of his is 
“The Man in the Box,” in which there 
are three characters—a a totally 
unmoral woman, and a hus- 
hand—all unworthy types—from whose 
interplay he has deduced a clear, moral 
lesson. 

Immediately after their emancipation 
in 1791, the French Jews eagerly turned 
to French literature and with the birth 
of Leon Halevy, a little more than a 
decade later, they made their entrance 
into the French dramatic literature of 
the day. Leon Halevy was followed by 
his son Ludovic, one of the most prc- 
lific of French dramatists, who had the 
honor of being elected to the French 
Academy. He first became known as 
the librettist of Offenbach’s operas, but 
soon wrote comedies of a very high 
order of merit, the best known of which 
is “Frou-Frou.” He is universally known 
as the author of that charming, idyllic 
story, “The Abbe Constantin,” which, 
too, was subsequently dramatized. Oth- 
er French dramatists of note were 
Catulla Mendes, Abrahams, Millaud, 
Cremieux, and Dreyfus, but best known 
to American theater among all 
of the older French dramatists is Adolph 
D’Ennery, born in Paris in 
“A Celebrated Case,’ 
In 1831 at the 
for 


cad, 
careless 


goers 


Phillipe 
1811, author of 
and “The Two Orphans.” 

age of twenty, he began 
the stage, and during his long career 
wrote over two hundred plays. itiuing 
the early sixties it was not unusual for 
I)’Ennery to have four or five plays on 
the stage in Paris at the same time. 
It is said of D’Ennery that he was once 
asked whether he had written any plass 
in which Jews appear. He replied, “No, 
on the stage you cannot struggle against 
popular sentiment. If I introduce Jews, 
they must be usurers, 

traitors—in short, villains. 
be disagreeable to me, because | my- 
self am of Jewish origin. What am I 
to do then? I have suppressed the Jew 
D'Ennery’s 


writing 


swindlers or 
This would 


entirely in my plays.” Since 
time the complexion of the stage Jew 
of course, undergone a decided 


D’Ennery not only received the 


has, 
change. 
decoration of the Legion of Honor but 
he was made an officer in the Legion 
for his services to French literature. 
The greatest of modern Trench dra- 
matists today is Henri Bernstein, who 
success in this country 
years ago. Dur- 


won his first 
in “The Thief,” a few 
ing the present season two plays from 
the pen of this writer have been run- 
ning in New York. One is “The Claw,” 
and the other is “Judith,” a Bibtweat 
drama. There is every’ reason why he 
should have scored the brilliant success 
he did in “Judith,” reason of his 


genius is for 


for by 
race, whose responsible 
that veritable treasure house of unused 
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the Bible, he has 
the necessary to 
the success of a this kind. 
Bernstein, as well as D’Ennery, has been 
accorded the distinction of membership 
in the Legion of Honor. 


dramatic material, 
spiritual instincts so 


work of 


Among the earliest and most promi- 
nent American dramatists was Mordecai 
M. Noah. He was born in Philadelphia 
in 1786 and at the age of twenty-four 
was already editor of the City Gazette in 
Charleston, S. C., and there his first 
play, “Paul and Alexis, or The Or- 
phans of the Rhine,’ produced. 
This play was afterwards brought out 


was 


_at the Park Theater in New York with 


great success and remained for years 
one of the popular attractions on the 
stage. During his lifetime, Noah en- 
joyed the reputation of being the most 
popular American playwright. He was 
of Portuguese descent and his father 
took an active part in the War of In- 
dependence. Most of Noah's plays were 
based upon American life and history. 

Another Jewish dramatist who be- 
longed to an old Colonial family was 
Samuel B. H. Judah, born in New York 
in 1799, and author of “The Rose of 
Aragon.” These early writers were fol- 
lowed by a host of others, prominent 
among whom were Jacob Ralph Abar- 


banell, Louis Kaufman Anspacher, 
Sydney Rosenfeld and Martha Mor- 
ton. 


Today the name of successful Jewish 
dramatists is legion. There is scarce- 
ly a season in which they do not fig- 
ure prominently in the record of dra- 
During the past 
winter Henri Bern- 
stein’s plays, the New York stage of- 
fered one by Michael Morton, “Behind 
the Curtain,” Samuel Ship- 
man, “Friendly Enemies” and “Ninety 
Days After Date,” and one by Aaron 
Hoffman, “Welcome Stranger.” 


achievement. 
two of 


matic 
besides 


two. by 


Jelasco is a name to conjure with, 
vet he is known chiefly as a great pre- 
ducer, in spite of the fact that he is a 

Born at 
wrote his 

and his 


successful playwright, as well. 
San 1859, he 

first play, acted by himself 
boy friends, at the age of fourteen. He 
is the author of “May Blossom,” “La 
Selle Rysse,” “Hearts of Oak,” “Va- 
lerie,’ “The Heart of Maryland,” and 
a number of other plays, in collabora- 


Francisco, in 


tion with other playwrights. 
The young author who signed 
self Elmer Reizenstein, when he wrote 
“On Trial,’ but who now wishes to be 
known as Elmer FE. Rice, is also the au- 
thor of a play recently produced called 


him- 


“For the Defense.” Young Rice at the 
age of twenty-one sprang full grown 


on the melodramatic stage and his “On 
Trial” was one of the phenomenal suc- 
cesses of the the courtroom 
scene, he used, for the first time, with, 
very novel effect, the technique of the 


season. In 


moving picture play. 

Two Jewish problem plays had their 
initial performance two seasons since 
in New York. One, “The Little Broth- 
er,” by Milton Goldsmith, a well-known 
writer of New York, formerly of Phila- 
delphia, and the “The Gentile 
Wife,” by Rita Wellman, herself a Gen- 
tile. Is “The Little Brother,” the question 


other, 


of religion and intermarriage forms the 
basis of the play, while in “The Gentile 
religion is ig- 
is merely one 


Wife” the question of 


nored and the struggle 
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of In neither play is there any 


attempt made to solve these problems, 


race, 


probably insoluble either on or off the 


stage. 

Rita Weinman, a magazine. writer, 
made her successful debut recently as a 
playwright in “The Acquittal.” This 


young author’s excellent work promises 
fine things from her in the future. 

That 
successful 


and 
in 


have been so many 


Jewish 


there 
such dramatists 
Western Europe and 
doubtedly to the 
owing to the narrow lives they 
compelled to live the 
brought about by their sufferings dur- 
ing the dark ages of the ghetto, are 


America 1s un- 


due fact that Jews, 


were 


and conditions 
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unusually subjective and have besides 
a peculiar sense of humor and of satire. 
They 
have 


of 


intensely emotional, 
keen 


an innate sense of 


are also 


broad sympathies, powers 


observation, and 


dramatic values—all qualities necessary 
to the successful playwright. Their 
comedies and dramas offer not only 


elaborate and subtle, even tender pic- 
tures of human character in its eternal 


types, but also lively sketches of social 


follies. Yet these dramas, as a_ rule, 
are not Jewish in conception, they 
have merely been written by Jews. 


lor real Jewish plays we must turn 
to the drama the Yiddish stage, 
which is still in the making. According 


of 
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for Summer and Later Wear 


to Isaac Goldberg, the translator of 
many of these plays, they give expres- 
sion to the esthetic sense of a widely 
scattered people, whose social jsolation, 
even to the present day, has presesved 
to them traditions, customs and habits 
thought foreign to the 
nations among which they dwell. The 
authors naturally limited themselves, at 
to folk plays, in which 
they depicted incidents of daily life and 
characters from the common 
types familiar to author and audiences 
alike. In addition Yiddish drama, un- 
like the drama of other Jewish writers, 
has a background of Oriental and 
Biblical tradition, rich in poetic imagery 


of which are 


the beginning 


drawn 


R JUNE FUR SALE 


Offers Splendid Savings on Fashion's Loveliest Furs 


An event that makes it possible for you to come into pcssession of the most luxu- 
rious and most fashionable fur pieces at splendid savings. 
our superb stock has been intelligently selected—-and is the product of highly 
capable and dependable furriers. 


This Price-Reduction Sale Offers Wonderful Economies on 


Mink Wraps and Throws. 
Stone Marten Throws. 


Lynx, Fox and Wolf Novelties. 
Russian Kolinsky Throws. 
Handsome Fitch Capes. 


Every fur garment in 


Gray Squirrel Novelties. 
Russian Sable Chokers. 
Stone Marten and Mink Chokers. 


If desired, furs purchased in this sale will be put in our storage vaults, without 


charge. 


will be placed on your November bill. 


Skunk Capes and Throws. 


== 


A deposit will secure them, or if you have a charge account the amount 


Third Floor 


FAMOUS-BARR CO. 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail in Missouri or the West 
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writers draw with 4 
and felicity strikingly  ef- 
While the works of Yiddish 
still crude, they show ey- 


from which its 
sympathy 
fective. 
writers 


ery evidence of a tendency to so broad. 


are 


en their scope as ultimately to estab- 


well-balanced drama of perma- 
nent vitality that its place 


in the literature of all intellectual peo- 


lish a 
will tind 
ple. 

The Yiddish playwrights are tre- 
mendously prolific. At the present time 
the rights to more than five hundred 
Yiddish plays have been secured, by 
Al. H. Woods, who intends preparing 
them for the English speaking stage. 
When one reflects that Abraham Gold- 
faden, the father of Yiddish drama, 
produced his first work in Roumania, 
in 1876, and that when he returned to 
Odessa in 1878 with a troup of actors 
he was forbidden by the government to 
produce Yiddish plays in Russia, we 
cannot but wonder that, considering the 
stress under which all these playwrights 
produced, the Yiddish drama has made 
such marvelous strides during the past 


‘forty years. 


In America, the haven of refuge for a 
tormented people, men like Goldfaden, 
Gordin, Horowitz, Kabrin, Sholem 
Aleichem and many others have done 
much to advance the status of the Yid- 
dish stage, but by reason of the chaste 
art, the modern technique and _ the 
pregnant vision of his best plays, David 
Pinski is entitled to be considered the 
most significant of contemporary Yid- 
dish dramatists. In him the satiric spirit 
of Goldfaden and the theatrical talents 
of Jacob Gordin are fused in an artistry 


‘greater than that attained by either of 


his noted predecessors. He _ represents 
the latest and best phase of the rapid 
evolution of the Jewish drama.  Pinski 
in Russia in 1872. Moving 
Moscow, he was forced to 
leave 1892, at the time of the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews. In 1899 he came 
to New York, where he became a stu- 
dent at Columbia University. Pinski 
started out as a consistent naturalist 
but in later years cultivated vision and 
imagination, as shown in his exquisite 
one act plays, of the loves of David. 
His latest dramatic work has been pub- 
lished recently by Huebsch, New York, 
in one volume, “Ten Plays.” The same 
publisher has also issued “Three 
Plays” and “The Treasure.” 
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Narrow Escape 

While crossing the railway at a level 
crossing a horse and trap was run down 
by a train, In the ensuing action for 
damages one of the most important wit- 
nesses was the signalman in charge of 
the crossing. But he stuck tightly to his 
story, in spite of a severe cross-exam- 
ination. He persisted that he had waveé 
his lantern frantically, but in vain, to 
“You did ex- 
cellently, Tom,” the superintendent told 
him afterwards.” “I was a bit afraid 
at first you might waver.” “No, sir, not 
me!” said the old man proudly. “But ! 
felt a bit nervous that that lawyer bloke 
would ask me if the lantern was lighted.” 


Edith—Dear Jack is so forgetful. 
Maud—Isn't he! At the party last night 
I had to keep reminding him that it’s 
you he’s engaged to and not me.—Lon- 


don Answers. 
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Paddy Gallagher 
By Ruth Russell 
In the little village of Dungloe, in 
Donegal, where he was born, Paddy Gal- 
lagher began to fight the child-eating 
giant, Poverty, when he could scarcely 
In the evenings, with his father, 
laden with a great rush basket, he 
would trot in his bare feet down the 
mountain-side to the harbour of Dung- 
loe. There they would wade into the 
ocean gathering the black sea-weed with 
which to fertilize their fields. Above 
them, the white curlews swooped and 
curved and opened their pine-wood beaks 
to squawk a prayer for dead fish. But 
the two workers could not stop to 
watch. Their food also was in question. 
In the mornings when the early sun 
bronzed the bog, Paddy and his father 
began to feed the dried wavy strands 
of kelp between the hungry brown fur- 
row lips. At noon Paddy's mother ap- 
peared at the half-door of the cabin and 
called them from the field, and they 
were glad to eat their sugarless oat- 


toddle. 


meal. 


When Paddy was nine years old he 
had to go out in the world to fight 
poverty alone. There was to be a hiring 
fair in Strabane. So Paddy swung along 
the road to the town, pretending he was 


a man—he was to be hired out just 
like one. But when he arrived at the 
hiring field he shrank back a little. All 


the farm hands stood herded in between 
the cattle pens—men and beasts together. 
One overseer for a big estate came up 
to bargain for the boy, and said he 
would give him fifteen dollars for six 
months work. Paddy was just about 
to muster up courage to put up the 
price a bit, when a friend of the over- 
came up with the pre-arranged 
remark that he was a fine boy and well 
worth dollars. 


seer 


twelve 

At the end of Paddy's back-breaking 
six months, he and his father took their 
money to the gombeen man (the local 
trader y lender) and asked 
how much they still owed. “What do 
you want to know for?” answered the 
gombeen man, “Unless you have come 
to pay me all off?” 


and money 


When Paddy married and settled down 
in Dungloe he found the reason 
the unpayableness of the family debt. 
One day he and his father shopped at 
the gombeen store together. They bought 
the same amount of meal. Paddy's father 
About a 
month later, Paddy brought his money. 
But the gombeen man presented him 
with a bill for twenty-one shillings. It 
did good to say much 
father had paid. The gombeen man 
insisted that Paddy must pay the inter- 
est on his debt—at the rate of 144 per 
cent per annum. 


lor 


paid cash seventeen shillings. 


no how his 


“Why do we buy from him?” the in- 
surgent Paddy asked himself. After 
much reflection he decided on the tactics 
of hig new and_ different campaign 
against poverty, and the recruiting for 
his army commenced that night as the 


neighbors visted about his turf fire. There 


was doubt on the faces of those tied 
to the gombeen man. But Paddy con- 
tinued undaunted, “Let's try it out in 
a small way, with fertilizer. 
he’s selling us isn’t as good as kelp, 
and he won't tell us what it’s made of.” 


That stuff 
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The recruits fell into line. They 
scraped up enough money to buy a load 
of rich manure from a_ near-by co- 
operative society. The little deal saved 
them $200 and brought them heavy 
crops. Then they began to organize in 
earnest. They needed a store. Paddy 
found an empty shed. Again they raised 
enough to pay for filling the shed with 
flour, tea, sugar, and meal. Then, if 
they were “free” men, they came boldly 
to buy on the nights the store was 
open—moonlight or no moonlight. But 
if they were “tied” men, they crept 
fearsomely up the rocks on dark nights 
only. 


Unlike some other armies, the recruits 
recruited. Financial and social returns 
began to come in. At the end of the 
first year there was a clear profit of 
over $500. In three years, wonderful to 
relate, Paddy Gallagher's 
recognized as one of the most efficient 
in Ireland and had achieved a_ fine 
village hall—concerts, dances, lectures! 


society was 


But the gombeen man wasn't taking 
it lying down. He called on his political 
and religious friends for aid. First on 
the magistrate. When Paddy became 
the political rival of the gombeew man 
t the there was a 


for council, 


county 
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joint debate. Questions were hurled at 
him by the trader. 

“Wait till J] get through my speech,” 
said Paddy. “Then I'll attend to you.” 

That, said the trader, was a physical 
threat. The magistrate agreed and 
threw Paddy into jail. When he came 
out he discovered that he had won the 
election, and that a committee was wait- 
ing to present him with a gorgeous 
French gilt clock, and that fires, just as 
on St. John's eve, were blazing on the 
about. 


mountains round 


Then the trader took another friend 
of his aside. This time it was the vil- 
lage priest. Bad dances, he said, were 
going on of nights in the village hall. 
And one Sunday in the windswept 
chapel down by the sea, Paddy heard his 
beloved hall denounced as a place of 
sin. The priest might as well have 
said plague. Paddy knew the people 
would not come there any more. 

Then came the great inspiration. Pad- 
dy remembered how his mother used to 
try to help the family fortunes with 
her knitting. He saw the girls of 
Dungloe at their spinning wheels or: 
looms working full eight hours a day 
and earning only $1.25 to $1.50 a week: 
So with the backing of the society, Pad- 
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dy had two long tables placed in the 
entertainment hall, and along the edges 
of the tables he set up the latest type 


of knitting machines. Soon there wete 
about 300 girls working for a seven and 
a half hours a day, and it was not long 
before they were getting wages that ran 
from $5.25 to $17.50 a week. Incidentally 
Paddy Gallagher, as manager, gave him- 
self $10.00 a week. 

When I saw Patrick Gallagher in 
Dungloe, he was dressed in a blue suit 
and a soft grey cap, and gave one the 
impression that if he had not been a co- 
operationist for Ireland he might have 
been a capitalist in America. He took 
me up the main street, making plain 
the signs of growing industry: the bacon 
cured in.Dungloe, the egg-weighing, the 
rentable farm-machinery. After view- 
ing the orchard and the beehives behind 


the co-operative store, I remarked on 
the size of the plant and its suitability 
for the purpose. 


“It used to belong to the gombeen 
man,” said Paddy. 

In the mill, which was once the vil- 
lage hall, the sea wind was blowing 
through the open windows. Barefoot 
girls—it’s only on Sunday that coun- 
try girls in Donegal wear shoes, and 
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When the Clock Strikes Four g 
MERNING'S duties done. 


another day. An hour or so for just what she 
And then—that enchanting bit of after- 
noon when friends drop in to enjoy her tea and cozy 
hospitality. In this cheery, restful setting, how important 
is the silent part that silver plays—casting its lustrous is 
spell over the whole environment—stimulating, by its | 
brilliance, the wit and warmth of chatter—and yet, 


a withal, so suggestive in its enduring beauty, of those 1s 
Y, a ° . H - 
ie lifelong friendships made ond maintained over a cup of | g 
2 fragrant, refreshing tea. Ae 
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Why Union Electic Light & Power 


Company Pays 7 Per Cent Divi- 
dends on Its Preferred Stock 


Some folks tell us a State-regulated pub- 
lic service company as strong and safe as Union Electric 
ought to get new capital on preferred stock at a lower 
rate than 7 per cent. They admit the common stockhold- 
ers, bearing the risk of the business, are fairly entitled 
to receive 8 to I2 per cent dividends. But they say our 
preferred stock ought to sell at par, paying 6 to 61% per 
cent dividends. 


Some years ago we got new capital as low 
as 5 to 514 per cent. Some years hence we may be able 
to do it again. Today it cannot be done. Even Uncle 
Sam has to pay 5 to 514 per cent today, and has to make 
his securities tax-free to borrow money at that price. 


Investors who put $100, $500, $5,000 or 


any other sum into this business today want a higher 
rate for it, just as they want higher wages for their 
work, or higher prices for anything they sell or rent. 
All for the same reason—-a dollar today buys less 
than it did five years ago, or than it may buy five 
years hence. 


This fact is recognized by the State in 
regulating public utility rates and earnings. The 
public demands more of this service every year. This 
requires us to invest new capital every year. We 
have to get that new capital from men and women 
who want the best rate they can get for it with safety. 


BECAUSE UNION ELECTRIC IS 
STRONG AND SAFE, it has been able during recent 
years to get a large amount of new capital here at 
home at a low price. This fact has helped to hold 
our rates lower than in most other cities. Home 
investors, getting 7 per cent, have shared the earn- 
ings of the business. They have helped to increase 
the business. It has been a good plan for them, for 
the company and for the community. 


Union Electric is now selling, to the gen- 
eral public, the last quarter of a $1,000,000 issue of 7 per 
cent preferred stock. 


Each $100 share pays $7 a year in quar- 
terly cash dividends. 


This stock sells at par because it is worth 
par. It is worth par because it is in fact a ‘‘safe 
home 7 per cent.’’ It is a safe home 7 per cent be- 
cause every dollar of it is backed by more than a 
dollars’ worth of State-appraised, income-producing 
property; and because the Company’s yearly divi- 
dend earnings are five to six times the sum needed 
to pay 7 per cent on the $3,000,000 of preferred stock 
outstanding or on sale. 


Price: $100 a share for cash; $102 on a 


ten-payment plan, under which buyers draw 5 per 
~ 


® 


cent interest on installment payments, and can with- 
draw all payments, WITH INTEREST, any time be- 


fore final installment is paid. 


SALES OFFICES: Room 201 Union 
Electric Building, Twelfth and Locust streets, St. 


Louis, and Union Electric’s offices in Franklin, Jef- 
ferson, Perry, St. Louis and St. Charles counties. 


MAIL ORDERS: Bank draft, certified 


check or postoffice or express money order should 
be sent with mail orders. Address: Securities De- 
partment, 201 Union Electric Bldg., St. Louis, and 
make all remittances payable to Union Electric Light 





& Power Company. Prompt delivery of shares will 
be made by registered mail. 


UNION E 


LECTRIC 


Light & Power Company 


then only when they are quite near 


church—were needling khaki-worsted 
over the shining wire prongs. Others 
were spindling wool for new work, As 
| talked with the pretty colleens they 
told me of an extra room added to their 
cabin home, or of a plump sum added 
to a dowry through money earned at 
the mill. And none was planning, as 
their older sisters had planned, to go 
away to Scotland or far America. 

“As the parents of most of the zirls 
are members in the society they want 
the best working conditions possible for 
them,” said) Patrick Gallagher. “So 
we're building a new factory. ‘That 
motor is for the electricity to be used 
in the plant.” 

“Then the hall will be free for enter- 
tainments again,” | suggested. “But 
won't the old cry be raised against it 
once more?” ° 

“Oh, no. We're too strong for thar 
now,” said Paddy. 

\t the Gallagher home, Mrs. Gallagher 
introduced me to the first nurse who ever 
came to work in the county of Donegal. 
She had been brought to Dungloe by the 
co-operative society to care for the 
mothers at child-birth. And then Pat- 
rick Gallagher told of the many things 
yet to be done. The finest herring 
in the sea swim round the Donegal 
coast. Dungloe men have long wanted 
to fish, but they could never get enough 
money to start the industry. Other plans 
for the development of Dungloe are 
blocked by conditions on the local rail- 
way, and by the impossibility of getting 
freight boats into the undredged har- 
hour. 

“The Parliament in London is not in- 
terested in Dungloe,” said Gallagher with 
a smile. “I suppose if I were an Eng- 
lishman I would not want to hand out 
funds for a harbour in a far away place 
like this. Everything waits till Tre- 
land can contro! her own’ economic 
policy.” 

“Societies like Paddy Gallagher's” 
said “A, E.” when I met him at his 
home in Dublin, “are springing up all 
over Ireland. In 1902 their trade turn- 
over was $7,500,000, and in 1918 over 
$50,000,000. These little units do more 
than develop industry; they also bind up 
the economic and social interests of the 


. 


people. In a few years these new so- 
cieties and others soon to be created will 
have dominated their districts, and politi- 
cal power will follow. We shall have 
new political ideals based on a demo- 
cratic control of agriculture and indus- 
try.” —I’rom the Freeman, New York. 
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A Shortage 

The village schoolmaster had done 
very well with his war saving associa- 
tion. The scholars brought in their pen- 
nies regularly every week; some even 
had as much as a shilling to subscribe. 
One Monday morning Mrs. Oates gave 
her son Tommy the sum of three-pence 
to pay in. On his return for dinner the 
good lady asked to see his card. “Look 
here. Tommy,” she said sternly, “there's 
only two-pence entered here!  How’s 
that?” Tommy grew pale as he saw that 
his sin had found him out. But the taffy 
in the village shop had been so tempt- 
ing. However, he did his best. “Yes, 
mother,” he stammered, “that’s all the 
ink the teacher had.” 
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A Future Burleson 

A clerk in the employ of a Chicago 
business man, while a fair worker, is 
yet an individual of pronounced eccen- 
tricity. One day a wire basket fell off 
the top of the clerk’s desk and scratched 
his cheek. Not having any court plaster 
at hand, he slapped on three two-cent 
postage stamps and continued his work. 
A few minutes later he had occasion to 
take some paper to his employer's private 
office. When he entered the “old man,” 
observing the postage stamps on _ the 
clerk's cheek, fixed him with an aston- 
ished stare. “Look here, Tom!” he ex- 
claimed. “You are carrying too much 
postage for second-class matter!" 


o° 
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“Then you don’t want her advertised 
as a diva?” “Make it a coloratura so- 
prano, and let it go at that. The last 
time I advertised a diva I had to refund 
considerable money to people who were 
expecting an aquatic exhibition.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 
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Books of the Day 


One had thought we had had all there 
is of Oscar Wilde, in the many com- 
plete editions of his works long on the 
market. But now comes something new, 
and very much worth while, in the shape 
of a compilation of reviews and miscel- 
lanies by the brilliant and unfortunate 
title “A Critic in 
The compiler is that jewel 


aesthete under the 
Pall Mall.” 
of contemporary anthologists and splen- 
did critic. Mr. E. V. Lucas. 

Here we get the fine quality of Wilde. 
taken 
Ieman's World of which he was edi- 


The writings are from the 


cab—the 
Gazette, 


tor—Pegasus hitched to a 
Irish Monthly, the Pall) Mall 
the Dramatic Review, the Speaker, the 
Queen. The last selection is dated March 
1890. taken 
his day's work. They are brief. But 


22nd, These are all from 


they are all interesting. They show 


Wilde to have been a critic of keen 


percipience and wide range of inter- 
est. The style is always felicitous. His 
mannerisms had not yet mastered him. 
His penchant for reversing and pervert- 
ing truisms had not grown into an 
obsession. His worst in that kind of 
mechanical — scintillation, in 
this collection, is in an essay on “Din- 
ners and Dishes.” It was clever circa 
1885, but it is tinsel now. But Wilde 
is the poet and the critic, too, when he 
writes of William Morris’ translation of 
the Odyssey, giving it high praise, or 


somewhat 


when he discusses Swinburne, conclud- 
“Certainly ‘for the 
should love Mr. 


ing thus: song's 
Swinburne’s 
work, cannot, indeed, help loving it. But 
what of the soul? For the soul we 
must go elsewhere.” We find that Wilde 
Henley’s verses “In 
Hospital.” He did not like Henley’s free 
rhythms, but admired his sonnets and 
quatorzains. Of course the line “the 
minor thirds” struck him 
as “being perfectly right in its place.” 
“There is something wholesome, virile 
about the soul,” he 
this, “the faults (of the 
volume ‘A Book of Verse’) are deliberate 
and the result of much study; the beau- 
ties have the air of 
promptus.” 


sake’ we 


was shocked by 


green sky's 


and sane man’s 


says; and 


fascinating im- 
Henley was “made to sing 
along the highways, not to sit down and 
write.” In “Poetry and Prison” Wilde 
writes of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt's “In 
Vinculis,” written in Galway 
Blunt had already won some f 
the author of “The Sonnets of 
Proteus,” all too well forgot these days. 


Gaol. 
fame as 
Love 


Wilde says “Literature is not much in- 
debted to Mr. Balfour for his sophistical 
“Defense of Philosophic Doubt,” which 
is one of the dullest know, 
but it must be admitted that by sending 
Mr. Blunt to gaol he has converted a 
clever rhymer into a convert and deep- 
thinking poet.” Could Wilde have fore- 
‘cen his own future in Reading gaol! 
Scawen Blunt, by the way, is still alive 
and still an intransigent, fighting for 
the Eeyptians now as he always fought 
for the under dog. Here is “the Gospel 
According to Whitman,” in which Wilde 
squarely hits the mark a score of times. 
Whitman “is a factor in the heroic 
and spirtual evolution of the human be- 
ing. If Poetry has him by 
Philosophy will take note of him.” We 
know that Walter Pater admired Wilde's 


books we 


passed 
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stvle; here we find Wilde's review of 
“Appreciations.” He classes 
rep- 
per- 


Pater’s 
Cardinal Newman as 
resenting in style “the union of 
sonality with perfection.” Reviewing 
Yeats’ “Wanderings of 
discovers “promise of work of high im- 
port” from one who “up to this has 
been merely trying the strings of his 
instrument, rumming over the keys.” He 
writes on Balzac and Beranger, George 
Sand, Mrs. Somerville, Princess Wil- 
helmine, Margravine of Baireuth, and 
others of lesser note. His judgments 
are characterized by fairness and sound 
sense. The “Sententiae” at the end of 
the volume are not in Wilde’s best vein, 
but here is one that has timeliness. 
“There are some who will welcome with 
delight the idea of solving the Irish ques- 
tion by doing away with the Irish peo- 
ple. There are others who will remember 


Pater with 


Oisinn,” Oscar 
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that Ireland has extended her boundaries 
and that we have now to reckon with 
only in the Old World but 
(Putnam's, New York.) 


her not 
in the new.” 
J 


oe 
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There's a deal of illuminating in- 
formation and a lot of fun too, in Ed- 
ward E. “Easy Lessons in 
Einstein.” It is done in sparkling 
colloquialese. With the doctrine of 
relativity Prof. Slosson deals in the 
familiar patter of Lew  Dockstader. 
The fourth dimension he discusses with 
the abandon of Ring W. Lardner. He 
“treats gravity with levity’ but with- 
in the limits, probably curved, like those 
mirth. His 
mathematical 


Slosson’s 


of space, of becoming 
illustrations of 
abstrusities and philosophical 
tions “get over the idea” and give 
you a laugh, or at least a smile, in the 
Really the littlke book is a 


homely 
abstrac- 


bargain. 
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of the kind of 
ideas the man in the street can hardly 
take in at all. 
of humor to 


marvel of exposition 
It is unique in its use 
carry the message of 
science in some of its rarest forms. 
Probably many scientists will find fault 
with his method of exposition but any- 
one following Mr. Slosson through his 
amusing explanation of the arcana of 
geometry, trigonometry, astronomy and 
the higher philosophy will get 
inkling of the Einstein theory and its 
cannotations, which, it has been said, 
are beyond the thorough understanding 
of more than twelve men in all the 
world. A person who had the time 
take Mr. Slosson’s quips and 
quirks and jokes in this book and make 
them into what would be a vaudeville 
sketch that would get across to an 
Orpheum audience. (Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe, New York.) 


some 


could 








Gifts of Standard Books 


Are Especially Well Chosen. 


Because it is seldom that a girl or boy just grad iating from high school or college, or a young couple 


just furnishing a new home, would spend money for sets of books, books become a gift that may be num- 


hered among the best to be thought of. 


To start a library for someone or te add to one already started 


portant event in their lives. 


Sets bound in three-quarter leather De Live style. 


De Maupassant (10 volumes) 
Gautier (12 volumes ).. 

Hugo (10 volumes ) 

Plato (4 volumes) 

\rabian Nights (4 volumes). 
Gibbon’s Rome (6 yolumes ) 
Tureenieff (7 volumes) 
Stoddard (14 volumes) 
Kipling (10 volumes ) 
Balzac (18 volumes) 
Lamb (5 volumes) 
Shakespeare (10 volumes) 
Stevenson (10 volumes) 
Balzac (18 volumes) 
Poe (5 


Austen (12 


volumes ) 
volumes ) 
Emerson (6 volumes) 
Diary (4 


Pepy's volumes ) 


Green's Ilistory English People (5 volumes) 


Poe (6 volumes) 


Riley (6 volumes ) 


Taine’s History English Literature 


is a splendid way of recognizing an im- 


Standard Sets Bound in Cloth 
Turgenieff (7 volumes) . ~$ 8.50 


$19.75 
18.00 Berereomr GG VOUBNIES ) «<5 ccccncc<sckscocccctivseveescconcacaves 9.00 
: Stevenson (10 volumes ) 12.50 
15.00 Plato (4 volumes). : ee 5.00 
7 5) Plutarch (5 yvolumes).....° . 6.75 
Se Reade (12 volumes). ; 12.75 
7.00) De Koch (10 volumes )........ , eS Saas eee 10.00 
15.00 Dickens (15 volumes) . 18.75 
17.50 Lossing’s History of thea United States (8 

ite volumes ) SOR rT ee 6.00 
39.75 De-Maupassant (17 -volumies.).......-..::---2:.--s.,ccccc-c0s 15.00 
12.50 Balzac—best of (7 volumes) ee - @20 
»7 51) Irving—best of (7 volumes) 3.75 
Beal Kipling (10 yolumes) ose. (OLNG 
10.00 White, Edward Stewart (10 volumes) 7.50 
22.50 Gautier (12 volumes) 14.75 
> 17.50 Marrayat (12 volumes) 12.75 
47.50 Warner (15 volumes) scores eee 15.00 
9.00 Macaulay (10 volumes) ep pres ccoe 12.50 
i Austen (12 volumes) 2 29 
. 25.00 Smollet (6 volumes) . 10.00 
. 12.00 Ilaubert (10 volumes) 9.75 
7.50 Ruskin (26 volumes) , 29.75 
9.00 Sue (20 volumes ) 19.75 
1250 Voltaire (22 volumes ) wesstues . 47.50 

gn laine Hlistory of English Literature (4 ; 
. 0) volumes ) sin (nO 
(4 volumes) 7.50 PLAPRTOV COL e CNIS Vi ccs ce cc occeece3dsccazistecetapnvkccstedes 13.00 
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Give The Salvation Army 


a Chance in St. Louis 


| Salvation Army Campaign Headquarters 
| 


Bell Phone, Olive 6713 








The Tassel is 
The cord is 






and diminutive size. 
diamonds, completely encircling the Dial .... 


An exquisitely decorative Tassel is 
of flexible platinum and diamonds. 
It is worn on a black sautoir cord 
with diamond and platinum slide. 


$148.00 to $1090.00 





The Watch illustrated above is wholly charming. It 
creation magnificently diamond studded. The Dial is outlined with 
small exquisite sapphires 


$1900.00 
$170.00 


| 
| 
| for two weeks, for belated reports and con- 


It is hoped within the coming fortnight to 
raise the margin necessary to bring the fund 


to the full amount asked, $121,505. 
R. KING KAUFMAN, Chairman 


(Note: The Citizen’s Advisory Board, under which last week's 
campaign on behalf of the Salvation Army was held, is a permanent body, 
and will supervise the proper expenditure of the fund just raised. ) 








The Diamond as an Investment 


Yields a Dividend of Joy and Happiness 
in addition to absolute Financial security 


The possession of beautiful Diamonds is not signi- 
ficant of adornment alone, since their increasing 
value recommends them asa safe and sane investment 


Our display of handsome Diamond Wrist 


Watches is supreme. Prices range from 


It is a platinum 


$1090.00 





The Wrist Watch pictured is unique and beautiful, because of its shape 
It is of platinum, with small, scintillating 


cccecceeeeese $495.00 
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Proof that one’s faith in the blurb 
to be found on the jackets of modern 
novels must be weighed and limited is 
again to be had in Patrick MacGill’s 
Robert M. 


cover sur- 


“Maureen” published — by 
McBride & Co. On the 
mounting the title appears prominently : 
“It brings before our eyes the Ireland 
of today as no amount gf pamphleteer- 
ing could,” says the London Times. “It 
has creative richness and the supreme 
quality of truth.” Which isn’t so far 
wrong, if one bears in mind that the 
opinion of the Irish held by the Eng- 
lish is) not commonly flattering to 
the former. To the English the book 
probably has “the supreme quality of 
truth,” that is, it portrays the Irish as 
the average Londoner would like him 
to be. It is the sort of pamphleteering 
that the English might do for the Irish. 
But it is doubtful if any [rishman would 
like to have the “Maureen” types con- 
sidered representative of his people. 
They may be all right, as far as they 
go, but they do not extend to the more 
admirable of the people. Here are the 
sordid, selfish, mean, living in filth; 
no trace of the gay, the light-hearted, 
open-handed, honorable. The blurb con- 
tinues: “It is a story of the very poor, 
of men and women who know little 
comfort and much work and _ suffer- 
ing and whose petty loves and hates 
torm their sole horizon.” It is indeed 
such a story, but it is a sodden peo- 
ple, content in their poverty, who 
would, for the most part, far rather 
have the generous pension which we are 
lead to believe the English government 
gives them than their independence. 
“With uncommon vividness, and a stark 
realism tempered with understanding, 
Mr. MacGill shows us his people, work- 
ing out their tiny fates, by turns de- 
spicable and heroic, but always real.” 
Why or wherefore or to whom are these 
iates tiny? Uncommon vividness, stark 
realism and understanding characterize 
Mr. MacGill’s writing, and therein the 
blurb deserves credence, but the de- 
spicable turns referred to are so pre- 
ponderant that one searches the mem- 
ory for any that might be termed 
heroic. “The girl Maureen, struggling 
against her tragic destiny, is an especial- 
ly appealing figure among a number 
of noteworthy characters.” The reason 
she has that appeal is because of the 
contrast of her nobility of spirit with 
the evil ones about her. And in prac- 
tical matters her simplicity of soul is 
such as to make her almost a simple- 
ton. Good old Father Dan is the only 
one of the other characters who is 
Irish, in the way most of us know the 
Irish, and he appears but three times 
in the four hundred pages of fine print. 
Cathal Cassidy, Maureen's — faithful 
lover and local leader of the Sin Fein, 
is another who wins our approbation. 
But of the other principal characters 
there is Lamonn na Sgaddon, a boaster 
and a pretender; Cassie Shemus Meehal, 
his termagant wife; and Columb Ruagh 
Keeran who concentrated in his huge 
form all the meanness and vice of which 
man ever was guilty. “In certain in- 
cidents in the novel the Sinn Fein 
movement figures prominently and leads 
indirectly to a_ startling and dramatic 
climax.” Now couple that with the 
first statement of the blurb, the quota- 
tion from the London Times, and 


S§ wouldn't one gather that it was Ireland 


in the grip of the Sinn Fein movement 
that this novel pictures? Mention of 
the Sinn Fein is confined to expressions 
of the fear of the old that they will 
lose their pensions through it, and a 
very credible account of the Sinn 
leiners disarming the English garrison 
und leaving them tied by the wayside. 

And thus a good novel is spoiled 
for the reader by a false concept of its 
tenor. If Mr. MacGill wishes to write 
of the faults and vices of the Irish 
rather than of their virtues and the gen- 
eral qualities that have endeared them 
to all nations, that is his privilege and 
his affair. There is no gainsaying that 
always he writes well. 


oe 
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[f anyone approaches “How Presidents 
are Made” with the idea that Arthur 
Wallace Dunn has revealed the wire- 
pulling and slush funds of an earlier 
day he will be disappointed. Beginning 
with the time of Washington he illus- 
trates the deciding factor in the elec- 
ut 
From the 


tidn of each presidential candidate, 
does little more than that. 
facts given the reader can deduce the 
following: that party affiliations are 
more potent than considerations of na- 
tional good; that the party platforms 
over which there is so much wrangling 
at conventions mean nothing at all in 
the end; that presidential candidates 
should abjure letter writing for aeons 
antedating their candidacy ; that from the 
days of “Tippecanoe and Tyler too” 
down to “He kept us out of war” a 
catchy slogan has outweighed any and all 
arguments; the importance of a military 
career as a qualification for the office 
of chief executive; that personality wins. 
As a brief resumé the book is interest- 
ing but it makes no important contribu- 
tion to history. (Funk and Wagualls.) 
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A Mere Trifle 


In Spain, and particularly in the 
province of Andalusia, families are so 
large that even Theodore Roosevelt 
would have been appalled. Hamilton 
Iyfe, the well-known writer, was tour- 
ing Andalusia on horseback one winter 
and spent the night in a fonda near Los 
Boliches. At dinner over his hominy 
soup, Mr. Fyfe was amazed to see the 
multitude of daughters that the innkeep- 
er possessed. “You have a fine, a very 
fine family of daughters there,” he said. 
“Ah, senor,” said the innkeeper, ‘we've 
been very unfortunate with our daugh- 
ters. During a 1917 terral the chimney 
fell in and killed all but eleven of them.” 
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First Aid 

Not so very long ago there lived in 
Carthage, Missouri, a man who was 
known as the premier lobbyist of his 
state. No one surpassed him in legisla- 
tive experience or in getting things done 
or undone. On one occasion a friend 
asked him for advice. “I have got to go 
over to the state legislature and see if 
I can't defeat a particularly obnoxious 
bill,” the friend explained, “and I have 
come to you to ask you what is the first 
thing to do.” Out of his bountiful ex- 


perience the lobbyist replied: “The first 
thing for you to do is to go and see your 
banker.” 
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Marts and Money 


Latest movements in the Wall Street 
market were decidedly in favor of the 
constructive element. Lessened  dis- 
quietude concerning loan rates was the 
principal influential factor. Gains in 
values were quite substantial in a num- 
ber of cases, both in the industrial and 
railroad groups. Traders who had been 
too zealous on the short were 
badly pinched when their brokers were 
faced by withdrawals of large offerings 
and a lively bidding-up of quotations on 
account of impressively buying 
of Liberty and Victory bonds. Smart 
bulges in some industrials especially sus- 


side 


heavy 


ceptible to manipulative tactics helped 
spread the notion that the market was 
again on the up-tack and that prominent 
financial interests had definitely come to 
the conclusion that the deflationistic pro- 
cess would be neither as long nor as 
unpleasant in results as had been feared 
hy oracular authorities. 

Wall Street's sudden reversion of at- 
titude was not without some humorous 
features. It showed that pro- 
fessional opinion is subject to instan- 
taneous change, that the price move- 
ments are dictated by the financial san- 
hedrim, and that the majority of specula- 
tors cannot themselves from the 
expensive habit of selling stocks when 
they should be bought, and of buying 


anew 


free 


them when they should be sold. 
It was quickly understood 
voluminous demand the 
ment’s war bonds came from important 
sources, that is, from banking and pri- 
vate capitalistic interests who had been 


that the 


for Govern- 


patiently awaiting their chances of get- 
ting the termina- 
tion war 


bargains ever since 
of borrowing purposes. 
Apropos of this, I feel impelled to quote 
pertinent remarks made by me in the 
Mirror of May 27: “When the premier 
securities of the nation are quoted at 
prices indicating net yields of to 


for 


5y2 


6% per cent, trained financial acumen 
must perforce recognize that the end 
of the decline must be near or has 
already been reached. The tax-exempt 


Even 
a chronic pessimist must concede that 
a price such as this implies undervalu- 
ation in spite of the extraordinary fi- 
nancial unsettlement in all parts of the 
world.” 


Liberty 342s are down to $91.50, 


The latest quotations for call funds 


ranged from 6 to 7% per cent, while 
time funds were quoted at 7 to 8% 
Per cent. The improvement in rates 
for optional contracts seems to indicate 
that financiers take more complacent 
views with reference to the general state 
of affairs. There are reports that the 


interior centers are now in a better fi- 
nancial condition than they have been for 
months. It was mostly in consequence 
of heavy withdrawals of money from 
New York that the credit strain  be- 
came acute and precipitated the liquid- 
ation in Wall Street. The receipt of 
$20,000,000 gold from China was an 
agreeable surprise. The consignment, it 
is understood, was for British account 
and will remain in New York. Sterling 


bills registered another advance as a 
result of it. They are quoted at 
$3.87. at this moment. The mini- 
mum of a few months ago was $3.18. 
The probability is that the quo- 


tation will again be above $4 in the 
near future. 


At any rate. there’s mighty 





little inducement for selling sterling bills 
short with British credit steadily rising 
in all parts the Globe, and John 
Bull girding his loins for one of the 


of 


greatest commercial and industrial strug- 
gles among nations that the world has 
ever seen. The Old Gentlemen knows full 
well that he will be seriously handicapped 
so long as his currency is quoted at 
less than $4.8665—the pre-war parity. 
Further enhancement can be noted also 
in the rates for French and Italian bills, 
owing, in part, to fixing of the indemnity 
to be paid by Germany at 330,000,006,000. 
It yet remains true, though, that ex- 
changes on both countries still are ma- 
terially below parity. Judging by trust- 
worthy advices, the economic recovery 
is progressing without interruption both 
in France and Italy. The German mark 
wis above three cents some days ago, 
but has since relapsed to 2.58 cents. 
Advices from New York are to the 
effect that there has been liberal buying 
of mark exchange for some weeks, not 
only for American, but also for Con- 
tinental account. The broadening inquiry 
attended by reports constant 
growth in the foreign trade of the new 
Republic. There cannot be a particle.of 
doubt that the German mark will be 
quoted at 5 cents at an early date. 
The associated banks added $16,684,- 


450 to their excess reserves last week. 


was of 


The total is $24,328,500. This must 
be considered a rather small amount 
for this time of the year. In ante- 


bellum years, surplus reserves used to 
range from $40,000,000 to $70,000,000 in 
Mav and June, as a rule. The 
national system of finance, and the close 
co-operation of banking institutions ne- 


new 


cessitated and rendered possible by it, 
enables the banks in New York to fol- 
low a less rigorous policy with respect 
to reserves. 

The Federal Bank at New 
York has put in effect a general advance 
That on paper se- 


Reser, e 


in rediscount rates. 
cured by Liberty bonds and Victory notes 
was raised to 6 cent ; 
that on commercial paper from 6 to 7 
per cent, and that on bankers’ accept- 
ances from 5 to 6 per cent. The new 
rate of 7 per cent on commercial paper 
It means a higher rate 


from 5% per 


is pretty stiff. 
of rediscounting such paper than at the 
eleven other Reserve Banks. America’s 
business world will have to reckon with 
abnormally high interest rates for a con- 
siderable length of time. The course 
of deflation bids fair to last much longer 
than commonly expected. It ob- 
structed to a greater or less extent by 
industrial combinations by the spirit of 


is 


unrest among labor, and the still extra- 
ordinarily deficient production of essen- 
tial commodities in all the leading coun- 
tries. This is the opinion, I notice, also 
of the Federal Reserve Board, which in 
its report for May declares, in substance: 
that it cannot accept the price situation 
as a whole for its face value; that there 
has been only a slight increase in pro- 
duction, and that the public still is re- 
luctant to economize and to invest. The 
changes that have already taken place 
may, however, afford a basis for changes 
relationships that may 
far-reaching alter 


business 
broaden into 
ation of the essential price-structure. 

It is a most interesting, though per- 
Its 
But 


in 
more 


plexing problem that confronts us. 
ramifications are many and wide. 


more anon, 
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SERVICE 


It is service to YOU that counts—understanding of your 
particular needs, courtesy and liberal treatment day after 
day; not when WE are ready to give it, but when YOU 
are ready to ask it. 


Whether your balances are large or small, this organization can give 
you a distinctly personalized financial service. 
our ability to do this that makes us ask for your account. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST CO. 


N.W. Cor. Fourth and Pine Sts. 


Capital, Surplus 
and Profits, $8,500,000 
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with metropolitan service and cuisine—where you may 
play golf on a sporty mountain course—swim in warm 
sulphur pools and through glass enclosure watch snow- 
clouds chasing sunshine over the mountain peaks— 
dance, ride ponies, motor and fish brook trout to your 


heart’s content. 


Come This June 


June here is azure- 
skied, garlanded with Alpine flowers, busy with birds 
nesting, musical with mountain streams— June is the 
splendid first of four summer months. And so easy 
to reach! 


It is at Banff—in the 
Canadian Pacific Rockies 
n the Canadian Pacific Railway, is a picturesque 


and stay as long as you wish. 


Banff, o 


SS 


town—garrison of 
Police and headqu 
National Park, and B 
this magic castle. 


E. L. SHEEHAN, Gen. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


Agt. Pass. Dept. 
418 Locust St., 


St. 


Canadian newspapers and information regarding 
Canada 


on file at this office 


the famous red-coated Mounted 
arters of the Rocky Mountain 
anff Springs Hotel is the name of 
Reservations.— 
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BROWNS VS. WASHINGTON 
June 8, 9, 10, 11 


Baseball at Sportsman’s Park 


Tickets on sale at Dengler-Hatz Cigar Store, Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 


Time 3:00 P. M. 


BROWNS VS. BOSTON 
June 12, 13, 14, 15 








SWIMMING POOL 
NOW OPEN 


450,000 GALLONS OF FILTERED WATER 
Sterilized by the Ultra-Violet Rays 


INNOCENT AMUSEMENT 





FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE 
ON THE HILL 
Vaudeville—Band Concerts— Dancing 
FAMILY PICNIC GROUNDS 
Restaurant Serving Meals at Reasonable Prices 
FREE GATE-{ &: M: Sunoavs > 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD 








Central National Bank 


BROADWAY AND OLIVE STREETS 


Capital $1,000,000 Deposits $17,000,000 
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Finance in St. Louis. 

In the local market for securities busi- 
ness continues on a modest scale, with 
prices at or-close to previous levels in 
the of cases. There's con- 
siderable demand for Press Brick pre- 
ferred. The latest transfers were made 
at 44 to 45. Wagner Electric is firm 
at 106 to 106.50. Holders seem confident 
of another upward movement in the next 
two or three months, the stock is 
plainly in a “sold-out” condition. Temtor 
“A” and “B” shares are fairly active. 
The prevailing price of $41.75 is attrac- 
tive to speculators who recollect the im- 


majority 


for 


pressive records of numerous commer- 
cial stocks which were brought on the 
market in the last ten years and are 
now regarded as desirable dividend-pay- 
ing investment issues. Brokers still re- 
port broadening demand for the low- 
priced bonds of Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Pelgium, France, and Switzerland. 


- Handsome profits have already accrued 


to parties who bought German munici- 
pals at the extremely low quotations of 
two and three months ago. ‘ 


Latest Quotations. 














COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED Bid. — Asked. 
Nat. Bank of Commerce... 133 134 
Mississippi Valley Trust 284 sctpeaioes 
Title Guaranty Trust.... 67 6714 
mt United Railways 4s... 44 4414 
Certain-teed) com. ........... 48 saitgets 
Indiahoma Refining .... 734 77% 
EOE PR sa ccscersjnein cases 41 4114 
. . TOOK TF nsci5-2 Pas 36 
Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts International Shoe com a! 
ydraulic P. Brk. con hy 714 
i ata . do pfd. .. ; cuiadicaa: a 444 
and Time Certificates of Deposits ten aa“ | OSS 
National Candy com 126 
do 1st pfd.... sai 100 
Wagner Electric 1075% ote 
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An Ideal Graduation Gift 


Graduation Day is one of the big events in the life of a boy or girl, and parents 
usually remember their children with a substantial gift on this memorable occasion. 


The Mercantile Trust Company has prepared a handsome graduation Savings 
Certificate which can be tendered the graduate. 


These Certificates can be purchased in any amount, and entitle the holder to open 


a savings account with us for the amount of the gift. 


Lay the financial foundation for your boy or girl by presenting them with one of 
our Graduation Gift Certificates. 


Mercantile 


Savings Department 


Tr 





st Company 


Member Federal USGovernment 
Reserve System Supervision 
€IGHTH AND LOCUST .°TO ST. CHARLES 





“The Institution for Savings” 





First National Bank Nitti sed LOS os 
Kinloch T. I,.-D. Tel stock....... ...... 103 
K. C. Home Tel. 5s ($100).. 89 90 
St. L. Cotton Compress....... 29 : 
St. L. Brewing Ass'n 6s 78 

ote 

« 

Answers to Inquiries 
STOCKHOLDER, St. JTouis, Mo.—The “py 


preferred stock of the Chicago, R. I. & Pacific 
promises to develop into an investment of 
substantial merits. The 6 per cent is Safely 
earned, and the company’s earnings are bound 
to expand, right along in consequence of the 
remarkable agricultural and_ industrial de- 
velopment within its extensive territory. The 
present price of 643g looks very reasonable: 
it implies a net yield of over 9 per cent. Th 
1916 the price was up to 80 on the curb, 
fo 

G. L., Maplewood, Mo.—There’s no reliable 
information available concerning the lumber 
company you refer to. As a rule, stocks of 


this kind should not be bought for investment 
purposes by “‘outsiders.’’ This holds good 


especially with reference to shares for which 
there is a more or less doubtful market. 
Se 
Anonymous, St. Louis, Mo.—(1) Bremen 
Bank stock is an investment. Central Leather 
common still is essentially speculative, de- 


per cent regular and extra divj- 
dends of 2 per cent. The current price of 
663g makes it a tempting purchase. The com- 
pany’s surplus last year was $8,384,470, and 
the total profit and loss surplus stood at $30,- 
509,274 on December 31 last. You should not 
buy the stock if you are in quest of a “safe 
investment.”’ (2) ‘The Southwestern Tele- 
phone bonds are a good investment. 
% 

REGULAR READER, Quincy, II]l.—(1) Railway 
Steel Spring common is quoted at 97% at 
this moment. It is an investment stock. The 
& per cent dividend has been paid since Sep. 
tember, 1918, and will unquestionably be paid 
an indefinite period. According to the 
statement, all of the $6,093,000 bonds 
been cancelled. An advance to 120 in 


spite the 5 


for 
1919 
have 


* the stock’s value may fairly be expected before 


You would be indiscreet 
Rubber 5 
Stick 


a great while. (2) 
if you decided to sell your U. S. 
per cent bonds at ruling price of 80%. 


to ‘em. You will get a much better price by 
and by. Bonds sold above 89 last year. 
Joegeote 


A Gentlemanly Salute 
One day there came to the clinic at 
a Philadelphia hospital a negress with 
a broken jaw. The surgeon, intent 
on discovering the exact nature and ex- 
tent of the injury, asked numerous ques- 
tions, to all of which the negress returned 
evasive Finally she admitted 
she was “hit with a object.” “Was it 
a large object?” asked the physician. 
“Tol’able large.” ‘Was it a hard ob- 
ject or a soft object?” “Tol’able hard.” 
“Was it coming rapidly or slowly?” 
“Tol’able fast.” Then, her patience ex- 
hausted, she exclaimed: “To tell de 
truf, doctor, I was jest nach'ly kick’ 

in de face by a gemman friend.” 


answefs, 
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“Is there an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States forbidding 
a man to kiss his wife or anybody else's 
wife?” asked the man who had just re- 
turned from a two years’ cruise in the 
“Not yet,” replied the cyni- 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


South Seas. 
cal citizen. 
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Ear Hath Not Heard 
He had been dining well, but not too 
wisely, and as he was staggering home- 
wards a friend met him and suggested 


that perhaps it would be better if he 


were to sit quietly in a picture show 
for a time. They accordingly went in 
tegether, but in a little while the frien? 
found the inebriate one sobbing quietly 
io himself, although the picture then 
flickering across the screen was certain- 
ly not a pathetic one. “What's the mat- 
ter?” he hissed. “Why can’t you sit 
quiet and look at the picture?” “’Sno 
good, ol’ man,” sobbed the other. “I’ve 
I can’t hear a single 


word they are saying.” 


gone stone deaf. 
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Municipal Opera 
The second season of municipal opera will 
open in Forest Park on Tuesday, June 8, with 
Friml’s “Firefly,” which Emma Trentini in- 
troduced to St. Louisans a few seasons ago. 
The plot hinges upon the impersonation by a 
jittle Italian singing girl of a boy servant in 
order to escape the tyrannies of a cruel uncle; 
ys the servant boy she joins a party of Ameri- 
ns who are going to the Bermudas for the 


ca 


winter. There are complications and after a 
time she leaves them, only to emerge later as 


qa popular prima donna. Among the many 
charming song numbers are “Love is Like a 


“Giannina Mia,” “Tommy Atkins,” 


Firefly,” 
“Sympathy,” “On Sapphire Seas,” “The Beau- 
tiful Ship “De Trop” 


“When a Maid Comes Knock, Knock, Knock- 


from Toyland,” and 
ing at Your Heart.” 

The cast of principals includes Irna Pav- 
loska, prima donna; Warren Proctor, tenor; 
Bernard Ferguson, baritone; Charles Galagher, 
and Raymond Crane, 
Lillian 


Crossman, soprano, and Mildred Rogers, con- 


bass; Harry Hermson 


comedians; Eva Olivette, soubrette; 


trato. They will be supported by a chorus 


of eighty voices and an orchestra of fifty 
pieces. 
With 
provided in the way of shelter from incle- 


the conveniences and improvements 


ment weather, better transportation facilities, 
etc, this should prove an exceptionally satis- 
to local music lovers. 


fying season 
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Coming Shows 
Earle S. Dewey and Mabel Billie Rogers are 
providing bright and refreshing entertainment 
this week at the Grand Opera House in Jack 
The scenic 


Lait’s comedy ‘‘No Tomorrow.” 


setting is novel and beautiful. Other popular 
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numbers are the Three White Kuhns with 
their unusual “bass violin;’’ Miss Robbie Gor- 
done in character studies and poses from the 
old “The 


presented by Raymond Wylie and Dave Slack; 


masters; Futuristic Jail Bird’? as 


Lillian Watson, comedienne; Brosius and 


3rown, ‘‘the brainless wonders;’”? Worth Way- 


ton Four, a quartette that aspires to be dif- 
ferent; Bennington and Scott, novel enter- 
tainers; and Arthur and Peggy, versatile 
Scots. 


°. 
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Headline position at the Columbia is held by 
Dong Fong Gue and Harry Haw in a Chinese 
song and dance number. La France brothers 
appear in a sensational and thrilling athletic 
exhibition, among the feats being simultaneous 
head standing and banjo playing; Garry Owen 
and Fred Thompson present a funny skit 
called ‘‘What’s the Use?’ La Graciosa offers 
Fairyland” and Ford and Good- 
ridge have an entertaining number entitled 
“While You Wait.” The feature picture is 
Elaine Hammerstein in “Whispers.” 


Peete? 
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“Visions in 


Service 

Judge Gary, arguing at a dinner party 
against government ownership, said, to 
support his contention: “People don’t 
work for the government the same as 
they work for an individual employer. 
I know a man who has to call daily at 
a certain government office. He says the 
hours are 10 to 4, and the way the em- 
ployes loaf is scandalous. He says that 
one employe, every afternoon when the 
clock strikes three, puts down his news- 
paper, gets up out of the armchair, 
yawns, and remarks: ‘Fifty-nine min- 
utes to 4—only a question of minutes— 
I may as well light out.’ And out he 
lights.” 
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A Dark Saying 
An English captain who had heard 


that American troops were in France, 
but as yet had seen none in his sector, 
passed one night in an abandoned dug- 


out. Hearing movements within it, he 


at once thought of German spies, drew 
his pistol and leveled it at the entrance. 
“Who's in there?” he called. A flash of 
white teeth showed in the darkness and 
a soft voice answered, “Dis am de Amer- 


ican army, suh.” 

The schoolroom was rather chilly, and 
the Boston schoolteacher sent this writ- 
ten complaint to the principal: “There 
is hardly caloric enough in this room to 
altitudinize the mercury above the freez- 
ing quotation.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

ofooge 

“There is one good thing about this 
verse libre.’ “What’s that?” “Nobody 
has tried to set any of it to a popular 
song.”—Kan'sas City Journal. 

John—You work hard. How many 
hods of mortar have yuh carried up that 
ladder today? SBill—Hush, man. I’m 
foolin’ the boss. I’ve carried this same 
hodful up an’ down all day, and he 
thinks I’ve been workin’.—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 

“Last evening, sir, I distinctly saw my 
daughter sitting in your lap. What ex- 
planation have you to make?” “I got 
here early, sir—before the others.”— 
Judge. 
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“What's the matter, old top? You 
look sick.” “I’ve just undergone a seri- 
ous operation.” “Appendicitis?” “Worse 
than that. I had my allowance cut off.” 
—Portland Express. 
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“Your honor, I admit I was exceeding 
the speed limit, but I had an appointment 
with my husband and I didn’t want to 
keep him waiting.” “Madam, the case is 
dismissed.”—Judge. 

Presence of mind is a great thing. A 
boy came nunning to his father with the 
news that a man had fallen through the 
open coal hole. “Clap the cover on quick 
and call the policeman,” said his father. 
“We must arrest him for trying to steal 
our coal or he will be suing us for dam- 
ages.” 

He—So you wouldn’t marry the best 
man living. She—Well, not unless I was 
sure it would make a better man of him. 
-~—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


ih 


“You belong to the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, don’t 
you?” asked the caller. “Yes. I’m one 
of the officers,” replied the man at home. 
“Well, here’s a song I dedicated to your 
society, I’d like to sing it to you.” “All 
right. Wait until I put the cat out of 
the room.”—Youkers Statesman. 

oa 


Nodd—lIs there any special trick in 
driving a car? Todd—Well, if you go 
out with your wife you have to be a 
mighty good listener.—Judge. 



































It’s a New Roof Garden 


at the Statler 


The Statler’s Roof Garden Restaurant— 
so often called “the pleasantest place in 
St. Louis” — has been enlarged, re-furnished, 
made over. The new decorations make a 
delightful setting for cheerful comfort, with 
a wealth of vivid color toned into harmonies 


by the cool prevailing greens. 


Dancing evenings (except. Sundays) from 
9:30 o’clock. Special service of fixed-price 
dinner ($2) on Thursdays and Sundays. 
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THE 1920 SEASON OF 


MUNICIPAL 
OPERA 


At The 


Municipal Theater 


In the Heart of Forest Park 








Opens Tuesday Evening 
June 8, at 8:15 





Motor-Bus to Theater Shelter From Rain 





A Magnificent Production of 


“FIREFLY” 


An All-Star-Cast 





IRENE PAVLOSKA 
EVA OLIVETTI WARREN PROCTOR 
CHAS. E. GALAGHER RAYMOND CRANE 
LILLIAN CROSSMAN MILDRED ROGERS 
BERNARD FERGUSON HARRY HERMSEN 


MAX BENDIX, 


Musical Director 


CHARLES SINCLAIR, 
Stage Director 


WILLIAM PARSONS, 


Chorus Director 


RALPH NICHOLLS, 
Stage Manager 





Chorus of 72—Orchestra of 50 











ROBIN HOOD,Week June 15 WALTZ DREAM, Week June 22 
MIKADO, Week June 29 MASCOTTE, Week July 6 
THE GONDOLIERS, Week July 13 BABES IN TOYLAND, July 20 
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REEDY’S MIRROR 


Purity, 
Food-Value 
and. Satisfaction 
in every bottle 


Known Everywhere 
—Sold Everywhere 




















Five Big Acts 





TheNew Columbia 


PRICES, 15c and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


THEATRE BEAUTIFUL 
11 a. m.—Cease——less——11 p. m. 


Latest Features 











(6 WVAUDBVILLG 
(Orpheum Circuit) 


2:15—Twice Every Day—8:15 





IRENE FRANKLIN 


With BURTON GREEN at the Piano 


BASIL LYNN & HOWLAND; ADLER & DUNBAR 
Alexander Kids CAPT ATing. CHILDRER 


“The Miniature Revue’’ 

With LILLIE JEWELL 
Wallace Galvin; ‘‘The Act Beautiful” 
JESSIE BROWN and EFFE WESTON 

In a Terpsichorean Cocktail with a Kick 

















Popular Prices: 55c, 83c, $1.10, seus $1.65 


On Sale at Baldwin’s, 1111 Olive 


NOTE: Patrons Who Have Ordered Season Tickets May 
Now Call for Same 

















————— 





GRAND str ves 5-30c 

Sixth & Market fy” 

Junior Theatres, Orpheum Circuit 
11 a. m.—Continuous—11 p. m. 


9—BIG VAUDEVILLE ACTS—9 











DEWEY & ROGERS 
in ‘*‘NO TOMORROW” 
Three White Kuhns Miss Robbie Gordone 
Raymond Wylie 
Brosius & Brwon_ Worth Wayten Four 
Bennington & Scott Arthur & Peggy 


Concert Orchestra — Photoplays — News Digest 


Lillian Watson 
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